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» 
PHEASANT SHOOTING. 
[Represented by a spirited Engraving. ] 
Close by the borders of the fringed lake, 
And on the oak’s expanding bough is seen, 
What time the leaves the passing zephyrs shake, 
And sweetly murmur thro’ the sylvan scene. 


The gaudy pheasant, rich with varying dyes, 
That fade alternate, and alternate oy 

Receiving now his colour from the skies, 
And now reflecting back the wat’ry bow. 


He flaps bis wings, erects his spotted crest, 
His flaming eyes dart forth a piercing ray; 

He swells the lovely plumage of his breast, 
And glares a wonder on the orient day. 


Ah! what avails such heavenly plumes as thine, 
When dogs and sportsmen in thy ruin join. 


No apology, it is presumed, is necessary for 
introducing the annexed seasonable sporting 
print, to embellish the present number of the 
Casket, notwithstanding it diverges from the 
usual style of the plates we have presented 
monthly to our patrons. Although Pheasant 
Shooting generally commences in October, and 
many of these beautiful birds are even put to 
death in the month of September, yet they do 
| not generally come to maturity till the present 
month, when the moulting season is at an end. 
| Of all the different kinds of game, the pursuit of 
| which delights the sportsman, it is unquestiona- 
bly the easiest shet, at least to an experienced 
sportsman ; while the tyro, on the contrary, is fre- 
quently so agitated at the violent struggle and 
flutter which attend the rising of this bird, as 
almost to deprive him of the use of his faculties. 
} That beautiful little animal, the small land 

spaniel, or springer, is used in the pursuit of the 
pheasant, three of which are very correctly re- 
presented in the opposite plate. These charm- 
ing little dogs, whose appearance is always 
highly interesting, are net brought with advan- 
tage into the field at so early an age as either 
the pointer or the setter: in fact, they do not 
appear in complete possession of their faculties 
till they are two or three years old, when they 
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become admirably calculated, not only for phea- 
sant shooting, but also for flushing woodcocks. 
They are not taught to set or stop when they 
approach game, like the pointer or setter; but 
by barking as it rises, they give the sportsman 
notice to prepare for ashot. On this account, 
therefore, they should never be suffered to ram- 
ble far from the shooter, lest the game be inevi- 
tably sprung out of distance. 


Pheasant shooting is most delightful amuse- 
ment, and commences, very opportunely, when 
grouse and partridge are becoming difficult of ap- 
proach; or, as we say, will not lie. Grouse and 
partridge are generally found wild by the mid- 


{dle of October, the pheasant, on the con- 


trary, as it is, for the most part, found in 
strong covers, continues to lie well from the 
beginning to the end of the season. They 
are now tolerably abundant in most parts 
of England, asewell as in Wales; while few are 
to be met with in Scotland; and, in Ireland, it is 
said, none are seen in a state of nature, though 
numbers have lately been taken to that country 
for propagation, which are kept in a sort of ex- 


tensive confinement (if the expression be allow- 


able) for that purpose. 


Pheasants commence breeding about the same 
time as partridges, but are much longer in com- 
ing to maturity; and though the period appointed 
for shooting these birds commences on the 
Ist of October, yet many will be found little 
more than half grown at that time. Atthe com- 
mencement of the season, pheasants will fre- 
quently be found amongst potatoes or turnips, at 
some distance from the hedges: the tops, how- 
ever, of these no sooner begin to wither than 
they seek more permanent shelter, and are after- 
wards generally met with in strong hedge-rows, 
copses, and woods; consequently, for the proper 
enjoyment of pheasant shooting, there should be, 
at least, two sportsmen, as where one only seeks 
this fascinating recreation, the birds are very apt 
to escape on the opposite side. The cock is not 
only much more beautiful, but considerably larger 
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than the hen; he rises, also, more boldly, as 
well as to a greater height. When, however, 
either cock or hen has been disturbed once or 
twice, and not killed, they will not only take a 
long flight, but will often drop perpendicularly, 
(the hen in particular,) into the midst of a thick 
bush, and there continue without moving: under 
such circumstances, they are often very difficult 
to find. Indeed, if, after one of these very long 
flights, the sportsman should have an opportu- 
nity of marking the bird down, and will hasten 
immediately to the spot, he will find it so over- 
come with the exertion as to be scarcely able to 
rise. 

In the early part of November, some degree 
of confusion appears to reign in pheasant pre- 
serves: in all probability, the old hen, at this 
period, drives off the young brood; but, in the 
course of a fortnight, all again is harmony, as 
the young ones, which had rambled to a dis- 
tance, in consequence of the treatment they had 
received from their mother, return to their for- 
mer haunts. 

If we are to credit historians, pheasants were 
first brought from the banks of the Phasis, a 
river of Colchis, in Asia Minor; but the precise 
period of their importation does not appear re- 
corded. Next to the peacock, they are the most 
beautiful of birds, as well for the vivid color of 
their plumes, as for happy mixture and much va- 
riety. It is far beyond the power of the pencil 
to draw any thing so glossy,so bright, or points 
so finely blended into each other. When Cre- 
sus, King of Lydia, was seated on his throne, 
adorned with royal magnificence, and all the bar- 
barous pomp of eastern splendor, he asked the 
Greek philosopher, Solon, if he ever beheld any 
thing so fine? Upon which the sage replied, 
that, after having seen the beautiful plumage of 
the pheasant, he could be astonished at no other 
finery. In fact, nothing can satisfy the eye with 
a greater variety and richness of ornament than 
this beautiful bird. The iris of the eye is yellow, 
and the eyes themselves are surrounded with a 
scarlet color, sprinkled with small specks of 
black. On the fore part of the head there are 
blackish feathers, mixed with a shining purple. 
The top of the head and the upper part of the 
neck are tinged with a darkish green, that shines 
like silk. In some, the top of the head is of a 
shining blue: and the head itself, as well as the 
upper part of the neck, appears sometimes blue 
and sometimes green, as it is differently placed 
to the eye of the spectator. The feathers of 
the breast, the shoulders, the middle of the 
back, and the sides under the wings, have a 
blackish ground, with edges tinged of an exqui- 
site color, which appear. sometimes black and 
sometimes purple, according to the different 
lights in which it happens to be placed; under 
the purple, there is a transverse streak of gold 
color. The tail, from the middle feathers to the 
root, is about eighteen inches longs the legs, the 
feet, and the toes, are of the color of horn,— 
There are black spurs on the legs, shorter than 
those of a common domestic cock. 








TO THE GREEKS. 
BY T. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Whose the hearts that burns to hear 
The music of the shield and spear ; 
The rushing tramp of eager foes 
That wakes them from their dread repose !—~ 
Who deem each moment lost between 
The war-cry and the battle-scene ? 
As closing tast in silent pride 
They let the vaunting foe deride? 
These are Greeks, and stern to do 
The deeds to fame and freedom due. 


Who are they who fearless stand 
The living bulwarks of the land— 
Whose walls and ramparts—hold and stead, 
Are the breasts that know no dread ; 
Foremost in the battle’s van, 
Hand to hand, and man to man; 
Rejoice to win or perish ever— 
Victor or slain—but conquer’d never ? 
These are Greeks, and stern to do 
The deeds to fame and freedom due. 


Youths who combat side by side, 
Proud of the death your fathers died, 
Glorying that your comrades near 
Revenge you, and your country dear,— 
Triumphant ere the set of sun, 

When the work of death is done, 

The victors bear ye from the field 

On your own loved and honoured shield— 
Still yours—the funeral couch you chose 
When claiming your well-earned repose : 
Your memory sweet to mothers’ ears, 
Applauding as they pour their tears. 
‘These are Greeks, and stern to do 

The deeds to fame and freedom due. 


What the meed of those who bring 
Their country’s sweetest offering, 
The trophies of the field, to grace 
Her triumph and her temples? Place 
Them highest at the festive board, 
Youths, by maids and wives adored, 
And foremost in the theatre, 

As foremost in the ranks of war; 
While chosen virgins wreathe their hair, 
And the nuptial feast prepare, 

With chaplets meet for victor’s brow ; 
And chiettains in the foremost row ; 
And old men vise their sons to greet, 
And yield to them their honoured seat. 
These are Greeks, ard stern todo 

The deeds to fame and freedom due. 


And who are they who now inherit 
The old unquench’d heroie spirit; _ 
Who blanch their tyrants’ cheek with dread, 
To hear their swift-paced battle-tread ; 
Or falling, silent as the night, ; 
From rock and bay and mountain height, 
Upon the startled wings of war, 

Like falcons on the stoop, from far: 
Rejoice to combat in the shade, 

By banner, lance, and firelock made? 
These are Greeks, and stern to do 
The deeds to fame and freedom due. 


SS eae 
That writer does the most who gives hits 104 


der the most knowledge, and takes from him ' 
least time. 
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THE MARRIED ACTRESS. 


s¢ Women have their stars, like men, and the 
star of Matilda Myrtle was whatever star pre- 
sides over theatres. She was born in a country 
town, visited four times a year by one of the 
most formidable companies that ever caricatu- 
red Sheridan or Shakspeare. At twelve, she 

layed Juliet at school, with prodigious applause. 
At fifteen she grew a genius, and studied, alter- 
nately, the sampler and the ‘ School for Scan- 
dal.’ At seventeen she became romantic, and 
pined for glory. At eighteen she was on the 
stage! P 

“ The early career ofall actresses is much the 
same: dress, admiration, head-aches, exhausted 
eyes, and eternal farces, are the chief cares and 
pleasures of their souls and bodies. Some are 
unlucky; and, after a campaign, in which the 
world discovers that they have mistaken their 
profession, are sent to acquire the graces in the 
circuit of the country barns. But Matilda was 
among the fortunate: she had taste, and sang 
with touching sweetness; she had talent, and 
played with easy vivacity; her figure, if not be- 
witching, was feminine, and her face, if not fa- 
tal, was expressive. In short, she became a 
public favourite. All that was graceful in the 
loves and sorrows of the drama was her peculiar 
province; the sighs and smiles of youthful pas- 
sion could be pictured by no other skill; the an- 
guish of the rejected child, the love of the inno- 
cent wife, the fond frenzy, and the tender de- 
spair, were her’s without a rival. Wealth flowed 
in upon her; and last,and most hazardous of 
her triumphs—lovers came in merciless profu- 
sion. 

‘* There is a vast deal of the tender passion 
perpetually wandering through the world; but 
routs and drawing-rooms, with all their morning 
practices, and midnight quadrilles—and even 
with the masquerade and waltz, are the frigid 
zone to the temperature of the green room. A 
perpetual fire of billets-doux pours in upon the 
dol; and if a conflagration could be kindled 
within her bosom by embossed paper and per- 
fumed wax, a handsome actress would be burn- 
ed to the ground within the first week of the 
season. 

“At length, one lover came—fashionable, 
fond, and devoted beyond all the language of 
devotedness. Matilda still spurned the chain; 
but who can for ever resist time, importunity, 
and a handsome man of five-and-twenty, who 
swears that he will drown himself, She yet re- 
sisted long; and with the dexterity of woman, 
detected all the little arts by which the lover 
sought to have an opportunity of flinging him- 
self at her fairy feet in the presence of the won- 
dering world. 

“* She detected him behind her coach, in part- 
nership with her footman, and dismissed them 
both, without a character. She saw him through 
_ beard of a rabbi, who persecuted her with 
- cheapest shawls and attar earth. She de- 
— injuring the revenue by dealing in Brus- 
sels lace, which the most elegant of smugglers 
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offered her at fifty per cent. under prime cost. 
She lost the patronage of a match-making peer- 
ess in her own right, by refusing to shine at a 
blue-stocking party, in which the faithful and ill- 
used Sir,Charles was to display in the deepest 
azure. She affronted a veteran baroness by re- 
fusing to take a seat in her box, to receive a lec- 
ture on the subject; and, during a week before 
her benefit, when Plutus himself marches with 
his hands in both pockets, to have the honour of 
paying at once for his box and sight of the fair 
object of poplar adoration, she shut herself up 
from human eyes; and, in bitterness, worthy of 
a chancellor of the exchequer in the fall of the 
stocks, lamented the hour when this enemy of 
her peace and purse first cast his glance upon 
her captivations. 

‘* But if her persecution in private was severe, 
it was inveterate, indefatigable, and intolerable 
in public. From the moment when blooming 
from the hands of the tirewoman, and exhilara- 
ted by a full view of her attractions in the pier- 
glass of the green-room (a glass which, if gazing 
could wear it out, would not last a year in any 
theatre in England,) she tripped upon the stage, 
to the moment when, loaded with applause, she 
withdrew, and, as the curtain fell, bore all 
hearts with her, one eternal apera-glass was 
pointed towards the scene: she saw this optie- 
ordnance, with its chrystal muzzle levelled point- 
blank upon her figure; now covering her coun- 
tenance, now sending its full discharge into her 
fair and agitated bosom, now leisurely ranging 
over her form, to revert with exhaustless attack 
to a face blushing through all the rouge that 
was.to blush through the five endless acts of a 
modern comedy. 

‘¢ What was to be done? To repel the as- 
sailant was impossible, except by ordering his 
assassination; to love him might be difficult; 
but to marry him was easy. She made up her 
mind; and then, as is the way with women, ap- 
plied for advice. Her confident and privy-coun- 
sellor was a pretty actress, in her own style, her 
frequent double, when she was better engaged 
than in theatres and seized with a sudden and 
violent indisposition—to make her appearance. 

“ <« There,’ said Matilda, pointing to a pile of 
manuscripts, ‘there is my task for a week to 
come; who could endure such drudgery?’ 

‘* « Horrible!’ said Sophonisba. 

««¢ Those managers are absolutely barbarons,’ 
said Matilda. ‘ Can they imagine that minds, 
memories, or spirits, can hold out under this eter- 
nal study?’ . 

‘* * Perfectly impossible,’ said Sophonisba. 

‘* ¢T would rather quit the stage, or London, 
or the world, than lie at the mercy of those task- 
masters. Better be milking cows, or making 
cheese, or teaching brats in a village school, or 
nursing an old husband, or doing any of the hun- 
dred miseries of women, than wasting life, 
health, talent, and temper, on the stage,’ de- 
claimed Matilda. 

«¢ *« Undeniably true—what I have thought a 





hundred times a day, but never could express ae 









































































































you can, my dear friend,’ said Sophonisba, charm- 
ed with the chance of getting rid of her. 

‘* « Yes, my dear Sophy, by quitting the stage, 
I should escape a sea of troubles. What woman 
on earth could endure wading through the infi- 
nite mass of stupidity that lies upon that table. 
And then to stand before the public, the ridicu- 
lous figure that every ridiculous writer imagines 
to be charming; to bear the blame of all—the 
worn-out jests, the dull dialogue, the unnatural 
character that every dramatic dunce conceives 
to be wit, eloquence, and nature. Even to dis- 
grace my figure, such as it is, by the burlesque 
dress, and horrid materials, that would make 
even beauty hideous; and do all this—not once, 
but every night in every year, of a miserable, 
toilsome, thankless existence.’ 

** © You speak like a hundred oracles,’ said 
Sophonisba. ‘ It is absolutely scandalous, that 
talents and beauty like yours should be con- 
demned to our unhappy profession; chained like 
galley-slave to the oar!’ 

** © Or like a wretch condemned to the mines, 
working for the profit of others, of tyrants, till 
he dies!’ exclaimed Matilda. 

** « Or like a recruit in a marching regiment, 
beguiled in a moment of inexperience, into his 
dreadful trade; and from that hour, not daring 
to call his soul his own, till hardships break up 
his constitution for the hospital, orthe field con- 
signs him to the grave!’ still louder exclaimed 
her friend. 

‘** Then, dear Sophy, the morning rehearsal; 
the march through hail, rain, and snow, to shiver 
on a stage, dreary as a dungeon, with no more 
light than serves to show the faces of the con- 
demned drudges to each other.’ 

*** Then the evening performance, whether 
out of spirits or in; the frightful necessity of 
looking delightful when you are miserable, and 
of smiling and singing when you would give the 
world for leave to yawn and go to bed, said her 
friend, witha face of despair!’ 

*¢* Then the misery of failure; the chance of 
being hissed by some drunken wretch, privile- 
ged by the half-price of the shilling gallery. 
The certainty of being attacked by the horrid 
criticisms of the public prints, ill-treated every 
day in the week, and twice worse on a Sun- 
day.’ 

*** Yes to be the habitual pis-aller of the 
newspapers, when there is no Parliamentary 
nonsense, or suburb squabble, to fill their co- 
lumns; when Ministers are gone to sleep, and the 
Old Bailey hangs no more.’ 

*** Melancholy fate! Then the chance of ill- 
ness, that may, in an hour, destroy the features 
of the beauty, or leave the singer without a note; 


and the certainty, that every year of a profes-, 


sion, which, like ours, wears out life, will be 
leaving room for horrid comparisons, even with 
ourselves, murmured Matilda, casting an invo- 
Juntary glance at the mirror. 

‘** Then the being excluded from all society, 
by the perpetual labours of the stage; or being 
asked to the party of some supercilious woman 
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of fashion, to be lionesses. 
murmured Sophonisba. 


‘© * Yes; to stand upon a pedestal and play 
candelabra, for the honour and glory of her 
drawing room; to be shown, like the laughing 
hywna, for the mere oddity of the creature; o, 
perched like a parrot, or a kangaroo upon its 
hind legs, for the tricks and teasing of all the 
grown children of the exclusive world. It jg 
what I have endured with my soul wringing, but 
never will endure again!’ exclaimed the agoni- 
zed Matilda. 

‘©« Then, my Matilda, to return with an 
aching head at two inthe morning, and find a 
peremptory note from the theatre, with a packet 
of stuff that you must force into that aching 
head before rehearsal on that very day; a bu 
siness which, of course, compels you to sit up 
till morning; or, if you sleep, fills you with hor. 
rid sights and sounds of angry managers, pitfulls 
of puppies, hissing, grimacing and groaning at 
you, and whole theatres in uproar for your utter 
ruin. 


Let me die first! 


‘«¢ Or, after having worn my eyes red, and 
laboured myself into a mortal fatigue, that 
would make one envy a post-chaise driver at an 
election, or a donkey at Brighton in the season, 
or a ministerial member ordered to sit up for all 
the divisions, or a pedestrian curate with three 
churches and no connection with a lord, or any 
thing that in this weary world is the very es 
sence of weariness, to find that all goes for no- 
thing, that the thing you have to appear in, is 
hissed from the first scene, and sent to the dogs 
—author, actress, and all—by a discriminating 
audience, of whom one half are half seas over. 


‘< ¢ More miseries are enumerated, and various 
specimens of love-letters recited—the last is as 
follows:— 

*©¢ Angel of the drama! delight of Drary! 
sweet magician of melodrama! I am a wild young 
fellow, in love with you to distraction. I scorn 
all kinds of masquerade in matters between us; 
I tell you, with the proudest consciousness of 
candour, that I have not one shilling to rub to 
another. Within these two days, I have smiled 
my adieu to the gates of the King’s Bench, and, 
in two minutes more, Lyvill be at your feet, if 
you command me. Dis@gin me not, my enchan- 
tress, for, if my passiors potent, my hate is 
horrible; if my fondness is flame, my revenge 8 
ruin. I shall wait at the New Hummums, just 
half an hour, for your answer. Come live with 
me, and be my love; nay, if you i.sist upon it, 
my wife. But if I hear nothing from you, 0s 
surely as you play Juliet this night, you will find 
a Romeo m the front row of the pit, with & 
brace of pistols loaded with slugs to the muzzle, 
one of which he will fire at your too lovely, to 
perfidious face, and the other into his too tender, 
too adoring bosom. [I am in despair. Life 
valueless. 
gagement in the Birmingham company 
both; scorn me and we die together. 
Charlotte! 


Love me,and [ shall secure ane 
for us 


Adiew 
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fand marry Sir Charles. 
passes through all the modes of fashionable life; 
and still loves Sir Charles—who sobers down 


}1 was the gayest of the gay. 
‘moment’s dreariness while—I was upon the 


tol in hand, 
‘6 ¢ WERTER.’ 


«<* Frightful, but too true, Matilda. A popu- 
Jar actress ought always to insure her life at the 
commencement of a season. There’s. cunning 
Fanny Fickie, fired at as regular as a partridge 
in September; and poor Angela Love’s skin 
has been riddled in the most merciless manner. 
Yes; we are a perfect pigeon match; with only 
this dillerence, that they fire at ws in our 
cage.’ 2 

« «And then my kind Sophy, the horrid equi- 
vocal, or unequivocal, attention of coxcombs, 


every word on whose tongue is the most impu- 


dent condescension. ‘To be hunted from party 
to party, by cornet this, of the Lancers, and 
general that, of the Guards; to be given over as 
the peculiar property of Colonel Jilt, that plague 
of the green-room; and be declared to be ready 


| todrop into the mouth of my Lord Piper, that 
| plague of every other room, if he would but 
' take the trouble to swallow us.’ 


‘In short, the ‘ kind Sophy’ gives disinterest- 
ed advice that her friend should fly the stage, 
It is done. Matilda 


into ‘an excellent husband.’ Our next extract 
finds her almost dying. The sympathy of Eu- 
genia, a young relative of the family, is excited. 

‘‘ Eugenia approached her im alarm, and, ta- 


| king her hand, asked whether its wild yet feeble 


throbbings might not be the mere effect of the 
summer’s day? Whether she had ever been lia- 


| ble to fluctuations of spirits? 


‘“«*Never,’ was the answer. ‘For six years 
I led the happiest life that woman could lead.— 
I never knew a 


«$n ied 
stage! 


«You surprise me—it may have had its 


® amusements; but the labor, the actual toil!?— 


‘*** Was absolutely nothing,’ was the reply. 
‘Or, if it were something, habit gives ease.— 
One part is so like another—originality is not 
the vice of modern authorship—that a single 
play generally lets one into the secret of every 
other during the season. I have known one 


| French melodrama figure in the tourfold shape 


of tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, for a year 


together,’ 


_“** But the horror of appearing before an au- 
dence ; I should absolutely die of the first fright,’ 
sud Eugenia, with a shudder. 


“*Women are sometimes very courageous 
animals,’ said the mourner, with a rising smile. 
‘Half our fashionable acquaintance exhibit an 
intrepidity which I never dreamed of equalling. 

lave you ever observed Lady Maria driving the 
reluctant duke into the matrimonial net, in the 
face of the whole laughing world; or the vigour 
. my Lord Apathy, under the hottest fire of all 
inds of scandal? No; the actress is too much 


— in her part, to think of any thing else 
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“«* ¢ Yours, till seven o’clock this evening, pis- 


after the first five minutes, and after all, what is 
there to terrify her in applause?’ 

‘** But failure—the miseries of having to bear 
the sins of some dull writer, and be answerable 
for the innumerable sotisses of the stupid of this 
stupid world.’ 

*** Quite a jest,’ said Matilda. ‘Nothing is 
more easily disengaged than the actress from 
the downfal of the author. The public hiss the 
play and applaud the performer at the same mo- 
ment. They pity the charming Miss A for 
‘having hada part so unworthy of her talents;’ 
or give Miss B—— credit ‘ for the delightful viva- 
city with which she put life into the abominable 
dullness of the dullest dialogue that ever trickled 
from human pen.’ A smile rose on the melan- 
choly cheek. 

‘** But, then, to be excluded from the world. 
if it were by nothing but the perpetual employ’ 
ment of the stage?’ 

*©*Excluded from what world?’ pronounced 
Matilda, with a glance of scorn: ‘ from the te- 
dious, common-place, and worthless world that 
we are now condemned to; from the honour of 
mixing with idiotic young men, who spend life 
in yawning, and making every one else yawn; or 
wicked old ones, whose vice is as hideous as its 
marks upon their countenances; ‘or with vapid 
young ladies, whose whole soul contains but two 
ideas—a sense of their own perfections, and a 
longing for the rent-roll of some uncouth lord of 
the adjoining acres; or old ones, with but two 
others, how to beg, borrow, or steal a match 
for their sons and daughters, and how to level 
the reputation of every woman of honor to their 
own.’ 

*** Yet, to know none but actors—a strange 
race, as I should conceive, and not very capti- 
vating to a refined taste,’ laughed Eugenia. 

“You had better not make the experiment, 
my dear, was the reply, ‘if you wish to have 
your ‘ bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne.’— 
There are varieties of character among them, it 
is true, and perhaps no one should choose there, 
who was determined to be the wife of a prime 
minister or a chancellor. But recollect what 
they have been, and are—almost all urged to the 
stage by a taste for pleasantry, by natural liveli- 
ness, by that very turn for wit, for song, for the 
drama of life, that makes human beings most 
amusing and amused. The stage cultivates all 
those powers—fills the story-teller with anec- 
dote, the humourist with jest, the man of obser- 
vation with a knowledge of the oddest portions 
of life. Some, too, are beings of real genius, 
glowing with fine thought, touched with the true 
poetry of mind, eloquent and various in conver- 
sation, and with manners softened and polished 
by the graces of the stage. Some of those, too, 
are handsome—for such the stage chooses from 
society: and now, Eugenia, only wonder that I 
remained long enough uncaptivated, to be the 
wife of Sir Charles.’ 

‘¢¢ But those were the sunny hours,’ said 
Eugenia. ‘How could any one endure the in- 
cessant rehearsals, the late hours, or even the 
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wearisome repetition of the same characters?’ 

‘**] never knew the misery of late hours,’ 
said Matilda, with a yawn, ‘ until I lived in the 
world of duchesses. How I envy those untirea- 
ble skeletons the faculty of keeping awake all 
night. I was generally sunk into the soundest 
of all slumbers, before any woman of rank in 
town had put on the night’s rouge, for the first 
of the half dozen parties that she must terrify 
with the moral of her physiognomy before morn. 
My dreams, too, were delight itself—no horrid 
round of spectres, predicting broken fortunes and 
public disclosure. But the sounds of the stage 
still in my ear, heightened by the magic of sleep 
into deliciousness: the figures of the drama living 
again before me in lovely procession—myself a 
queen or a sylph, or in some bower of roses and 
all kinds of sweets, receiving the homage of half 
the kneeling world; or some other idea equally 
strange and charming.’ Her fancy kindled her 
fine face as she said these words, and she looked 
the handsome creature she had been. 

«**F must give up the question,’ said Euge- 
nia; ‘ but if you looked as dangerous on the stage 
as you do at this inoment, you must have been 
horribly plagued with the attentions of all kinds 
of strange men.’ 

«** Rather say perplexed, my dear,’ and then 
the cheek wore a still livelier crimson, as Ma- 
tilda rose and wabked to the magnificent mirror. 
‘The number of attentions that one receives may 
be embarrassing, and the admirers may be now 
and then very oddpeople. But, entre nous, ma 
chere, no woman ever dies of excessive admira- 
tion. Some of those attentions were elegant, 
and from the elegant, the simplest pleasure of 
knowing that the world thinks well of one’s ap- 
pearance is a pleasure; but the delight of being 
the object of high-bred admiration, of receiving 
the unequivocal homage, that, paid to an ac- 
tress, can be paid only to her beauty and her 

nius, is absolutely the most intoxicating 

raught that can steal away the understanding 
of woman.’ She stood arranging her fine hair 
before the mirror. 

***t acknowledge your ladyship’s victory,’ 
said Eugenia, ‘and will leave you but for a mo- 
ment, to dress for the countess’s soiree. In the 
meantime, here is the evening paper just arrived, 
and full of foreign wonders, fashions, the opera, 
and the arrival of the French ambassador, co- 
vered with ribbons, and leaving all the belles of 
Paris in despair. Lisez donc.’ 

**On her return, she found Matilda sitting at 
the table, with her eyes fixed on the paper, her 
colour gone, and tears stealing down her cheeks. 
Astonished and alarmed, she gleamed over the 
paper to discover the fatal news. It was nei- 
ther battle nor shipwreck, but a paragraph in 
almost invisible print, in an almost invisible cor- 
ner: 

‘¢* Last night, the favourite drama from the 
French, Julia, or the Recovered Daughter, was 
performed. The lovely Sophonisba Sweetbriar 
played the heroine with the universal applause 
of a crowded house. If nothing can efface 





our recollection of its former exquisite repre- 
sentative, at least, its present one is without a 
rival.’ 

““* There!’ exclaimed Matilda, starting from 
the table, ‘ there! see an example of the basest 
perfidy. What an abominable creature! I now 
see what was the purpose of her cunning advice! 
insidious wretch—I was in her way, and she was 
determined to remove me.’ She burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘* Eugenia attempted to soothe her—all was 
in vain. She at length asked, whether she 
should order the carriage to be ready for the 
soiree. ‘ Yes,’ said Matilda, ‘ order it; and in- 
stantly, too, for I must see this abominable wo- 
man’s performance before I sleep, if I am ever 
to sleep again. J will never put faith in human 
protestations while I live.’ 4 

‘* The carriage was ordered; Matilda arrived 
at the theatre as the curtain rose. She saw 
her wily friend looking pretty enough to make 
any woman miserable. She heard the applauses 
reiterated: the clever actress played better and 
better, until Matilda could endure the sight no 
longer, and flew out of the house. She flung 
herself on Eugenia’s neck, and ewned that, with 
every means of happiness, she was the most un- 
happy being alive. ‘ Her habits had been broken 
up, the natural pursuit of her mind was taken 
from her, the current of her original delights 
was turned off, and fashionable life, opulence 
and enjoyment, could not refill the deserted 
course.’ ‘* Let no actress,’ said she, ‘ ever 
dream of happiness, but in adhering to the pro- 
fession of her heart, her habits, and her ge- 
nius!’ 

** Matilda withered like an autumnal flower: 
free, but foggy, England threatened her with 
consumption. Travel was prescribed, and the 
Swiss and Italian atmosphere kept the flower on 
its stock—and no more. Within six months, 
letters from home informed her that Sir Charles 
had died, tike a patriotic Englishman, of a vic- 
tory at a contested election, in the height of 
summer. She gave many a tear to the memory 
of this honest, loving, and by no means brilliant 
husband. She loved him; and, if she could have 
conceived it possible to make his figure succeed 
on the stage, she would have certaimly not loved 
him less: but now the world was before her. So- 
phonisba was still playing her ‘ Julia,’ drawing 
tears from half the world, and receiving propo- 
sals from the other half, which she was too 
cunning to accept. Matilda ordered a post 
chaise and four, drove through Fondi, with a 
speed that knocked up her escort of chasseurs, 
and distanced Il Gran Diavolo, who was on the 
look-out for her equipage, with a full levy of his 
smartest dressed thieves; rushed through Lom- 
bardy, to the astonishment even of the English; 


and scarcely slept, ate, or existed, til she 


stopped at the St. James’s Hotel. 

‘* Her family affairs were despatched with the 
swiftness of g woman determined on any purpose 
under heaven. Her arrival was incog.; her ex- 
istence had been, of gourse, utterly forgotten by 








her ‘dear five hundred friends,’ within the first 
week of herabsence. She gave Eugenia a por- 
tion with a country curate, who had won her 
heart during a walk through the wonders of Ox- 
ford; and, next morning, sent for the rival 
manager, by her original name; her title was 
cast aside forever. He waited on her, with an 
expedition most incredible to those who best 
know the movements of those weights of the 
theatrical machine; heard her offer with rapture; 
and announced the re-appearance of the public 
favorite, in red letters, of a length that was the 
wonder of the arts. 

** Matilda appeared—she delighted the au- 
dience. Sophonisba disappeared—she found that 
she had nothing to do but to marry, and she took 
pity on the silliest heir to the bulkiest estate 
among the dukedoms. Matilda enjoyed the 
double triumph; glowed with new beauty, flashed 
with new brilliancy, was the fortune of the ma- 
nager, the belle of the day, and was supposed to 
be one of the principal hoiders in the last three 
loans of the last war.”’ 


— 
A NIGHT AT VENICE. 

Those who have been at Venice in the month 
of September Know tolerably well that it is not, 
on many accounts, to be then desired as a place 
of residence. The season is changeful and 
gloomy, the theatres are poor, the gaieties fee- 
bly supported; but these are not the arguments 
that weigh mogt with an experienced man. 

I was at the Leone Bianco, in most respects a 
well appointed inn, and furnished with comforts 
not always to be met with by the continental 
traveller. 

I went to my repose on the first night of my 
arrival, half intoxicated with the romance of the 
place. The music of the gondoliers, and splash- 
ing of their oars, lulled me into a pleasant sleep, 
and nothing was in my head but the glory of her 
doges, the beauty of her daughters, galleys, 
painters, Tasso, Lord Byron, and Shylock. 
Here were the elements of a dozen good dreams 
at least; but even one was denied to me. I 
thought that I was gliding along the serpentine 
canals of this great city, which, somehow or 
other, were nothing else all the while than my 
own blood vessels. I paddled away, dexterously 
turning the corners of my sharp bones, and won- 
dering as I went, at the fair edifices of muscle in 
the foreground. Methought mine own left ear 
was built by Palladio, and I construed my ‘ in- 
nocent nose’’ into the bridge of sighs. I heard 
some music. Was it a stanza of the Gerusalemme? 
No: *tis too regular: or a Barcarola? No; ’tis 
too dull. Still it follows, and becomes, at each 
stroke of the oar, shriller and nearer. I cannot 
escape it; the drawling sound sings close beside 
me; yes, even within my reach! I started up, 
and killed a mosquito just sitting on my cheek. 

Comforted now, at any rate, with the assu- 
rance that my enemy was foiled, it was with but 
a single exclamation of ill-humor that I turned 
myself round and dosed once more. 

Methought I was doge Foscari, at the siege 
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of Constantinople. It struck me as pafticularly 
odd, that I should find myself there, and I did 
not at all enjoy it. Why I was blind, I could not 
guess; nor saw I any reason for fighting. There 
was plenty of carnage on all sides, and I was 
quite enthusiastic. I rashed up the wall, halloo- 
ing and cheering my men; but | could not con- 
ceive how it all came about; and speculating in 
my own proper person, I thought the Venitian 
senate very weak to put me at the head of their 
affairs. What execution I did with my sabre! 
How I astonished the Moslemites, and myself 
too, by my intrepidity! I kicked, plunged, and 
tumbled into the very midst of my enemies, and 
in a particular explosion of my fury found myself 
rolling on the ground, with a dozen of the same 
winged persecutors buzzing about my nose! 

Now, for the first time, was 1 struck with the 
real cause of afflictions. There was no mosqu- 
to-net to my bed. Unused to such matters, I 
had neglected to select one so defended, and 
thus had the prospect of a long mght to be pas» 
ed in a similar state of suffering. In vain were 
the most approved expedients adopted. I smo- 
thered myself first under my sheet, then under 
my silk handkerchief. 1 drew my night-cap 
over my entire visage, then ensconced my upper 
part under a band box; but it was of no avail. 
I arose weary and feverish, and walked towards 
the window, which the sagacious servant had 
closed at sun-set, asa sure specific against the 
entrance of those owl-light visiters. In my way 
to open it, my ear was caught with a heavy 
smash, as of crockery or glass, in the adjoinin 
apartment. This was followed by a loud an 
unequivocal oath, uttered in broad English. In 
sympathy of suffering, I meekly asked what 
might be the matter? upon which, a voice em 
claimed, in answer, ‘* What the deuce! You 
are at that door, now, are you? And you want 
to know what’s the matter? Allow me to ask 
you the same question, for I’m getting impatient 
at all this clatter of yours ?’’ 

I answered the stranger, and my fellow-lodger 
—for such he was—that | could not guess to 
what he alluded. 

** What !’’ cried he, *‘ then wasn’t it you who 
thumped at the other door just now; and #, 
dragged me from my bed, to the eternal de- 
struction of this crockery-ware and damage of 
my shin?’’ 

** Certainly not,’’ I replied. 


“ Then,’ said he, ‘‘ the devil, or some of his 
imps, are abroad to-night, destroying my peace 
and the King’s, by the most wanton clamour I 
ever swore at in my life.’ And theses words 


were no sooner uttered, than a gentle tap was 
distinctly heard—even by myseli—at the outer 
door of the stranger's room. Our chambers had 
a common wal!, and a door of communication, 
and the unexplained nowe was onthe further 
side, along which ran a corridor. My neigh- 
bour challenged the disturber, without effect, 
and his nerves began to be a little shaken. A 
conference was then proposed, and having got 
into his room through the common door, I re- 
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commended admission of the visiter, and a trial 
of his character in proper presence. My new 
friend seemed sore puzzled how to receive this 

roposal. There was much hemming and haugh- 
ing, but at length, with a mutual determination 
to stand by each other, the door was opened. 
What sight greeted us then! By the feeble 
light of a night-lamp carried in our visiter’s 
hand, we could discern the figure of a female, 
clothed apparently in nothing beyond her bed- 
room garments, save as to her head, which was 
covered with a bonnet and long black veil. We 
started with much surprise and something like 
terror. Irritated and excited as I had been by 
my broken sleep, it was no wonder that my spi- 
rits had lost some little of their robustness; 
and my companion had made up his mind to a 
guest of so opposite a description, as to be even 
more startledthan myself by the apparition. She 
put her finger slowly to her lips, and pointing 
along the corridor, advanced two or three steps 
from the door-way. We stood in amazement. 
and our hesitation seemed to disappoint her, for 
returning to her original post, she laid her hand, 
it might be rather forcibly, on my friend’s arm, 
and urged him on in the direction she had point- 
ed out. A thousand times more forcibly did he 
grasp my wrist, determined at any rate to have 
a sharer in his perils; for my own part I could 
not conjecture the secret springs of this mystery. 
At times I thought our guide was a bodyless 
phantom, then I feared she might be a maniac, 
but more often I made it out to be entirely a 
dream, and that her whole existence was the 
fabrication of a mind teased and stimulated by 
the agency of some pestiferous musquito. . I 
rubbed my eyes stoutly, and was convinced of 
my being awake. Upon this, I was proceeding 
to address the stranger, when my attention was 
arrested by an admonitory kick from my nervous 
fellowmartyr, who had now no other instrument 
left to him. After this piece of counsel, we fol- 
lowed the spirit, and paced along one or two 
passages, and, I think, descended a flight of 
stairs, when, on a sudden, the dusky cavalcade 
stopped at a door numbered—(good genius! how 
had I courage to read!) numbered 26. It was 
opened by the shadowy thing in a chemise, and 
courteously thrown back, till her two silent com- 
panions were fairly within it. Then, putting 
down her lamp, she closed and locked the door, 
took out. the key, and arranging a couple of 
chairs, indicated to us that they were to be oc- 
cupied by ourselves. We mutely sat down, and 
the mysterious personage, as if satisfied by our 
obedience, drew aside the curtain of a large bed, 
that almost filled the room, and without more 
ado, getting between the bed-clothes, withdrew 
herself from our sight, by closing the curtain as 
before. 

We were left in a very considerable dilemma. 
Sitting side by side in a strange apartment, our- 
selves strangers, and in a costume not much 
adapted to an introductory interview, two more 

rplexed men did not exist. What could this 





goblin be? Or was it no goblin, but a mere im- | 


agination. I gentlysmacked my cheek, but no 
musquito was there. Then whatever it might 
be, how were we to escape? We stared at each 
other in mute dismay, and I suppose I must have 
looked like an especial fool, if my companion’s 
countenance bore any likeness to my own. We 
were oscillating between the absurdity and the 
suspense of our situation, and though we dared 
not move or talk, or even breathe stoutly, we 
could not but smile at the idea, that heroes of 
such a romance should be sans-culottes. The 
state was not one to be long endured. No 
sound disturbed the quiet of that sanctuary into 
which the spirit had entered. Occasionly, in- 
deed, a stirring, as of mortal breathing, or a dis- 
placed coverlid, awed us into good behaviour, 
and checked our plans for self-emancipation, 
But for the most part, all was still and awful as 
a church-yard. We looked at each other wist- 
fully, and at last one had the courage to incline 
his head towards effecting a closer neighbour- 
hood. This was followed by sundry indistinct 
sounds—the attempt to dwindle a whisper down 
to its lowest possible minuteness, and these ven- 
tures being made with impunity, four distinct 
syllables were at length out-breathed: 

‘* What shall we do?’’ 

This effort was succeeded by a “‘ hush!’’ anda 
long pause; but our little tricks being innocent 
or unnoticed, we took the heart to commune still 
further on the subject. 

**Is she a ghost?’’ ‘Can’t be sure.’? ‘* Did 
you see her face?’? ‘*No.’? “What do you 
think of her??? ** What do you?”’ This question 
was tormenting. It could not be answered in a 
word, and we had not many to throw away. The 
next matter of doubt was considered. 

‘* Do we stay here all night!’’ ‘*I hope not.”’ 
‘But how get a way?’’ ‘Is the door fast?’’ 
**She has the key.”? ‘* Humph!’? ‘* Humph!”’ 
A pause again. 

Still no noise disturbed the current of our 
counsels. The curtains fell firmly to the ground, 
and the gleams from the night-lamp darted 
steadily on the various furniture of the room. 
But yet it was very long before the only method 
which could insure our retreat was agreed upon. 
I am persuaded that an entire hour had passed 
away before we could resolve on seeking for the 
key where we thought it wasto be found. At 
last the resolution was taken. We left our seats, 
and advancing on tiptoe, stole towards the bed 
The light was flicking, and almost exhausted; 
we had to grope our way, and, caught by some 
obstacle, the foot of my companion slid noisily 
along the floor. A gentle voice instantly called 
out in most melodious Italian, and hastily inquir- 
ed who was there. Somewhat assured by ths 
hearing, I answered that there were indeed per 
sons in the chamber, but most anxious to get out 
of it; that they would never have entered it, had 
they dared to stay away, nor have remained an 
instant, had they been permitted to depart. 


The same voice, but in more timid accents, 
again asked what prevented our leaving the 
room, 
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We answered that the door was fastened. 
** Who can have done so?’’ cried she, impa- 
tiently. 


**] know not,”’ I replied, “ unless, indeed, it 
were yourself, lady?”’ 

** Do not sport with me, Sir,’’ returned the 
gentle voice; “ but tell me truly, how long you 
may have been here?’’ 


* Somewhere between one and two hoars.”’ 

“ And wherefore did you come?’’ 

= Because we were compelled—that is, indu- 
ood by some one, whose name or description we 
cannot give you, inasmuch as we do not know 

> 


it. 


** And I pray you, Sir, what then became of 
your conductor?’’ 

“ Why, to tell the plain truth, she, or it, with- 
drew behind that bed-curtain, and, to the best 
of our belief, there remained; so that you see, 
lady, there was an excuse for the conjecture 
that you might possibly know something about 
this matter.’’ 


* Sirs,’’ answered she, ‘‘ you are trifling with 
mre; as you are gentlemen, I beseech you to leave 
the room, or be assured I will wake up the 
house without further loss of time.’’ 


** Madam,’’I rejoined, in as persuasive a tone 
a8 possible, “ nothing can be more serious than 
Iam, when [ assure you that the person by whom 
we were guided hither, retired into that bed, af- 
ter having locked us up in this apartment, very 
much against our inclination. And if you want 
a further testimony, you will, I doubt not, find 
there the very key of that very door, the posses- 
sion of which we at this moment so intensely 
covet.”’ 


We heard the lady turn round, and utter a 
half-subdued exclamation. She then threw some- 
thing on the floor, at the same time addressing 
us with a more confirmed tone, in the following 
words: . 


** Gentlemen, you are right. I ask your par- 
don for having doubted your assertions. There is 
the key, and I entreat you, as you are men of 
honour, not to divulge this story while you re- 
main in Venice; for busy tongues would make it 
scandalous, and no one would believe that my 
poor sister was subject to sleep-walking.’’ 


ee 


THE ANCIENT KIRK. 


How like an image of repose it looks, 

That ancient, holy , and sequester’d pile ! 
Silence abides in each tree-shaded aisle, 

And on the grey spire caw the hermit rooks ; 

So absent is the stamp of modern days, 

That, in the quaint carved oak, and oriel stain’d 
With saint! anal. to reflection’s gaze 

The Star of Eld seems not yet to have waned. 
At pensive eventide, when streams the west 

On moss-green’d pediment, and tombstone grey, 
And spectral Silence pointeth to Decay, 

How preacheth Wisdom to the conscious breast, 
Saying, ‘* Haeh foot that roameth here shall rest ;” 
To God and Heaven, Death’s is the only way. 
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BURIAL IN THE COUNTRY. 


Beneath those ed elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many oo heap, 


Each in his narrow cell for ever 
The kind forefathers of the village sleep.—Guat. 


Spring had revisited the earth with sunny 
skies, and nature again appeared in ber robe 
of roses, scattering flowers in the paths of hua- 
man enjoyment. The tuneful birds had again 
visited the village, and were singing their morn- 
ing hymns in the lofty poplars. Every heart 
seemed to partake of the general joy. when sud- 
denly the voice of lamentation was beard in the 
village. The angel of death had arrived, and 
an aged father summoned to leave the happy 
circle. In populous cities such a circumstance @x- 
cites but little commotion: the wheels of industry 
still roll on, and the breach is unperceived: but 
in the little community of a village it is far 
otherwise. A gloom overspreads every mind, 
and every bosom sympathises with the widowed 
heart and fatherless children. 1 have stood by 
the death-bed of the giddy and the gay; I have 
beheld the last convulsive struggle of the young 
and beautiful—but never have I seen any that 
can equal the parting of the fond parent. Ha- 
man nature can bear no more: it is @ scene, me- 
thinks, that would make an angel weep. There 
we behold woman’s love, hanging, in the last 
moment, over the lifeless body, hke a fading 
flower, while her tender children weep at her 
side, over a father’s love and a mother’s wo.— 
Hard must be the heart of that child, that cah 
look upon the fading, dying eye of a father, and 
not feel as it were the last dissolving tie of na- 
ture. At that hour remembrance will dwell 
upon and carry us back to the blissful days of 
childhood, when we prattled at his knee; and 
the heart sinks, and the eye gushes, when we 
cast our glance upon that dear father in all the 
agonies of death. But the picture is too pain- 
ful. 


Slowly along the church-way path | saw them 
bear him to the lonely grave. Before went aged 
men, whose heads were beginning to blossom 
for the tomb, and behind, in sable weeds, were 
the mourners, absorbed in grief, thinking of the 
breach that never can be filled. It seemed like 
a dream, as the slow and solemn sound of the 
bell fell coldly on my heart, and I wiped a tear 
from my cheek, as the thought came over my 
mind, that I too must soon be wrapped in the 
cold winding sheet of death, and carried along 
the same path, to be deposited in the desolate 
domain. My eye followed the melancholy pro-~ 
cession until they entered the church, where the 
minister of God was to give the last history, and 
sing the final dirge over a lifeless father. Bless- 
ed minister, said 1, with a sigh, may you stand 
at my bed side, when life is about to be extin- 
guished, and whisper peace to my departing soal, 
I love a minister of God; for there is a charm in 
his smile, and an inspiration in his soothing lan- 
guage, that, methinks, is more of heaven than 
of earth. He speaks like a kind father to the 
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children of sorrow, and points out the path of 
happiness to poor erring man. So did he speak 
on this occasion, and he endeavored to speak 
consolation to the hearts that were torn with 


ish. 

i saw them bear the father to the brink of the 
ewful grave. A fond mother’s weeping eye 
looked down into the gloomy vault, and a pang 
of sorrow sunk deep into her feeling heart. She 
wept for her bosom friend and her fatherless 
children. They were at her side, and she felt 
that they were withering like roses that bloom 
by the solitary tomb. There her son too looked 
down into the home of his father, and he burst 
into tears, when he thought that there his own 
best friend must crumble into dust. He wept, 
like a fond child, when he reflected that the cold 
earth was his pillow, and that the green grass, 
waving darkly to the night breeze, would sing 
his only lullaby. Youth and beauty stood round 
the grave, and they sighed when they remem- 
bered that some of their fathers were beneath 
their feet, or would, ere long, be borne to the 
lonely spot. Many a tear-drop stole from the 
dark blue eye of beauty, like the dew-drop from 
the violet, when she thought that her lovely form 
must moulder into dust with her fathers; and the 
old men, venerable with years, looked upon their 
children and sighed. And there stood many 
an orphan, and widow too, by the grave, and 
their hearts withered as they looked upon the 
mournful bier, and remembered the goodness of 
his heart. He was the widow’s friend! His 
lips were the counsellors of innocence oppressed, 
and his hand was the protector of the injured 
orphan. It was he that released the grasp 
of avarice, and caused the blush of shame on 
the cheek of oppression. Yea, it was he that 
wiped the tear from the eye of sorrow, and re- 
lieved the wants of indigence. He was a friend 
to justice, and they venerated him: he was a 
friend to the widow, and they wept for him.— 
The widow’s tears have embalmed his memory, 
and his name is indelibly written on the heart of 
gratitude. Though the escutcheoned pomp of 
heraldry shall not mark the place where he re- 
poses, and though no funereal fires shall burn 
around his shrine, yet a monument of affection 
shall be erected to his remembrance, more dura- 
ble than Parian marble, and the pyre shall be 
lighted in the heart of gratitude and love. I do 
not wish to indulge in hyperbole, neither do I 
wish to figure in fictitious panegyric; but the 
tears of sorrow can speak for me. The tender- 
ness that glistened in the eye of age—the affec- 
tion that glowed upon the cheek of youth and 
beauty—and the deep-drawn sigh that died upon 
kindred lips, all speak fer me. A mother’s heart 
can feel for the loss of a bosom friend, and she 
can speak for me. And the little boy, whose in- 
nocent heart bled over the grave of his fallen fa- 
ther, can speak for me, beyond the power of 
words. Gh how applicable were the words of 
Jeremiah, when the coffin slowly descended into 
the grave, and the earth was ready to close in 
upon the fond father forever. Then were the 





gates of affection and feeling thrown open, and 
that sorrow which breaks the heart triumphed 
on the ruins of hope. The eye involuntarily 
sought one more gaze, before the sound of deso- 
lation should strike dolefully on the ear of grief. 
The parting was like that when the soul looks 
out from the body, and shudders at the gloom 
which must surround the tenement it leaves.— 
The grave covers all human hopes. Within its 
gloomy and silent walls all distinction is at an 
end, and there the splendor of pomp and pride is 
shrouded in eternal night. There the peasant 
sleeps alike with the gorgeous monarch; for in 
the dream of death the sceptre falls from his 
nerveless grasp. The sleep of death is the grand 
pause of nature, the great sabbath-day of the 
grave. Through the gates of the grave the ra- 
pid tide of life flows into the vast ocean of eter- 
nity; and it rolls and rolls on, even to the throne 
of the great Jehovah. Life is a state of bondage, 
which confines the soul in the body, until death, 
like a kind philanthropist, unlocks the door, un- 
binds the chains, and sets the prisoner free.— 
Bat I digress. 

I saw them lower the slumbering father into 
the deep, damp grave. The sound of the earth, 
as it fell upon the coffin, struck chilling upon the 
ear, and vibrated to the heart. It was a sound 
that still lingers on my ear. It was a sound of 
all others in nature the most touching, the most 
tender. It was an awful charm, that broke in 
upon the heart in defiance of the fortitude of na- 
ture, and melted down the energies of the soul 
—yea, it rolled back again upon the mind the 
memory of years. O yes, it was the sound of 
desolation and death; but it struck not on the 
ear of the fallen father. No, no, he sleeps in 
peace, with his brothers and fathers. But it was 
a warning note to the living that they too should 
follow. It was the clarion of death—yea, it was 
the speaking trumpet of the grave. It calls not 
to the clangor of battle, but it hails the children 
of peace, and the candidates for eternal fame. 
But ah! it died on the ear of sorrow with mourn- 
ful cadence, and chilled the heart of sensibility. 
It was the knell of departed worth. 

The lonely grave now rises to view, where age, 
and youth, and beauty, sleep. No sculptured 
cenotaph marks to grandeur’s eye the spot 
where sleeps the generous father and the wi- 
dow’s friend:- but at the evening hour affliction’s 
foot shall often tread the path to dwell in tears. 
There shall the sod grow green upon his grave, 
watered by the homage of the grateful heart, 
and there, when Summer decks the ground with 
flowers, shall the gentle zephyr whisper—father, 
rest in peace. The mourners have returned to 
the desolate mansion, and the sound of lamenta- 
tion has ceased; but they bend over their sorrows 
in silent grief. Nature has lost her charms to 
them, and the returning Spring has proved to 
them the sad winter of the heart. 

MILFORD BARD. 
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Do not attempt to be a public speaker, un- 
less you have a clear voice, and a clear head, 
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From Hajji Baba. 


PERSIANS IN LONDON. 


I began now to make myself tolerably well 
understood in the English language. °Tis true 
that I was very often incomprehensible; and 
many words which I[ had picked up from my 
friends on board ship I soon found were none of 
the most refined, and did not pass current at 
court. The ambassador, too, ventured in great 
measure to free himself from the tutorage of the 
mehmandar, and to speak for himself. He had 
more opportunities than I of exercising his know- 
ledge, and occasionally got into difficulties by 
too great confidence in his own powers. 

An instance of this occurred which is worth 
recording. He, as usual, had been to an even- 
ing assembly, when on the following morning 
he called for me in a great hurry. ‘ For the sake 
of Ali,’ said he, * bring me immediately that vo- 
cabulary of English words which the foozool, 
that over-officious person, or board the last ship 
taught us. I am in the greatest fear that I have 
made some terrible mistake, and that the de- 
signing wretch has purposely misled us. Should 
he have made me draw a dog’s skin* over my 
face, wallah, billah, tallah! by Allah, I'll drag 
his liver through every hole in his body.’ 

I brought it to him without delay, and then in 
great anxicty he ran over the words, written, for 
the sake of better pronunciation, in our own 
character. ‘I am right,’ said he, half exulting, 
half mortified; ‘ and if I am right, then that 
bankrupt lieutenant has laughed at my beard. 
Please Allah, I’il burn his father if ever I catch 
him. He has disgraced me before the world.’ 

‘ How was it?’ said I; ‘ perhaps it is not so bad 
as you imagine,’ 

‘I was in conversation with a lady last night,’ 
said he; ‘ alady of high consideration; a wife of 
one of the omrahs, and one whose good opinion 
{am anxious ta secure for many reasons. She 
was Very inquisitive about our customs, and asked 
many particular questions concerning the gene- 
ral appearance and domestic habits of our wo- 
men. * And now tell me,’ said she, ‘ what sort of 
a woman may your wife be?’ 





** Very good wife, ma’am,’ said I, in English. | 


** But what sort of a person has she? is she 
tall or short?’ 

‘< Very good person, ma’am; little short, but 
waist like cy press tree,’ said I, 

‘* What sort ofeyes has she?’ 

‘* Very good eyes,’ said 1;‘ as big as that,’ 
tonching the tip of my thumb with the tip of my 
fore-finger. 

‘ «What sort of mouth? what sort of teeth?’ 

‘* Very good mouth, very good teeth, ma’am. 
Teeth like murwari, pearl. 

‘I then endeavoured to explain to her as well 
as I could every other particular which she 
seemed anxious to know ; but in giving an ac- 
count of the dress of our women, and its diffe- 





* This is one of the modes of expressing an act of inde- 
eency. 


rent articles, [ made use of some words which 
were either ridiculous, or indecorous, for when 
they had struck her ear, I immediately perceiv- 
ed that I had eaten something very filthy. Sho 
did not appear angry, but surprised, abashed, 
and amused; whilst I looked like an ass, a twice- 
dotted ass.* I streamed at every pore. I wished 
myself at the bottom of the sea. I felt that Lwag 
less than a dog; less even than a Frangi dog; 
and my misery, instead of subsiding, only increas 
ed, when I perceived my Ahanwn unburtheni 
her astonishment to her sister, in a manner whi 
seemed to produce much extravagant merriment, 
and which left me looking more like a fool than 
ever. It was evident that in a quarter of an 
hour every woman in the room must have been 
made acquainted with my mistake; and no 
doubt by this time there is neither man, woman, 
nor child in the city who is not holding me up to 
ridicule!’ 

‘ But is there any thing so infamous,’ said L, 
‘in saying that in English which in Persian is a 
common expression?’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the ambassador, ‘ you do not know 
the English so wellas I. They are greater laugh- 
ers at beards than we ourselves; and although 
we are total strangers to their manners, vet if 
they discover the least deviation from them, they 
remark it with the most pitileés precision. It 
was but the other day that 1 was indulging my- 
self in a stretch and a yawn after a long dinner, 
when I perceived that the eyes of all the com- 
pany were upon me with looks of amazement. 
Had I eaten of the unciean beast, they could not 
have stared more.’ 


At this moment the mehmandar came in, and 
we immediately referred to him for the real va- 
lue of the words which the ambassador had 
used. 


He looked vastly amused when the whole cig- 
cumstance was laid before him; and said, ‘ The 
words are without doubt some of the coarsest of 
which our language can boast, and you must 
have pi ked them up on ship-board, or from 
some low-bred persons in the streets.’ 

The ambassador then explained that the whole 
| blame lay with his unsainted teacher, the leu 
tenant. Still he was anxious to clear himself 
from the imputation of ill-manners, and asked 
whether there were any dictionaries in the Eng- 
| lish language to which he could refer, ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ if the words are there, lam safe.’ The 
mehmandar talked much of a certain thing called 
fashion, which made some words proper, and 
others the contrary. Hethen said, * I will look 
at the dictionary which is esteemed the standard 
in our language,’ and immediately fetched a vo- 
lume from among his books, written by one John 
son, who it seems is the Kamust of England,— 
On turning to the proper page, to the inconeeiy. 
able delight of the ambassador, the obnoxious 


* Khur be teshdid, an ass with an accent. Tashdid 
denotes the accent which doubles a letter. 
t A celebrated Arabic dictionary, so called, compiled 





and abridged, as it is said, from another in 65 volumes, 
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words were found. This greatly quieted his ap- 
prehensions, and he longed, in self-justification, 
to send an explanatory note to his friend, the 
khanum; when the mehmandar assured him that 
the lady had good sense enough to perceive that 
his mistake was quite involuntary. ‘ It will only 
put her to the necessity,’ said he, ‘ of answering 
your note; whereas she very likely would wish 
to be supposed ignorant of the whole transac- 
tion.’ 

‘ Strange things do I hear,’ said the ambassa- 
dor; ‘ we, in Persia, whom you know are very 
particular in covering our speech with the veil of 
decency, even we are not so refined as this.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the mehmandar, ‘ no refinement can 
approach that which is now expected from the 
well-bred in England. Ingenuity is at work dai- 
ly in inventing new words for those which not 
ry long ago used to pass as perfectly admissi- 

e.” 

* And, in the name of the Prophet,’ said the 
ambassador, ‘ let me ask, since you are so ex- 
tremely particular, which is the most approved 
manner amongst you for cloaking the word 
* wife?’’ | 

‘We have no cloak for that word,’ said the 
mehmandar; ‘ there can be no indecency in using 
the word ‘ wife.’ ’ 

‘ There,’ remarked our chief, ‘ the feelings of 
the two countries are completely at variance.— 
We esteem that designation as very improper.— 
No one ventures to ask another after his wife. 
Light of my eyes!’ exclaimed he, ‘ don’t you see 
what a thousand improper allusions are implied 
in that word? No, we inquire after each other’s 
aeres, Instead of coarsely asking, without any 

isguise, as you do here, how does your wife? 
we say, and thea always with a certain degree 
of mystery, how is it with your house?’ 

‘That may be very convenient,’ said the meh- 
mandar, ‘ when the inquiry embraces an indefi- 
nite number of wives; but here, as we have only 
one at a time, such a sweeping expression is un- 
necessary.” 

‘ Again,’ said the ambassador, ‘ allow that no- 
thing can be more proper and refined than the 
word bismil/ah,* which we repeat before we be- 
gin any action; it appears to sanctify it, and to 
propitiate its success. If it were known that 
you never use it, my countrymen would class 
you with the curds, whom they call shaitan 
bacheh, children of the devil, because they never 
pronounce the bismillah; particularly on certain 
important occasions, when every good Mussul- 
man never fails saying it.’ 

* Exclamations of so serious a nature,’ said the 
mehmandar,‘ lése their value, and become im- 
proper when used upon every common occasion. 
As, for instance, what can be so absurd as that 
cry so common in the streets of Tehran, ‘ Cu- 
cumbers! cucumbers! in the name of the blessed 
Iman, cucumbers!’ ’ 


‘And what can be more preposterous,’ re- 
turned the ambassador, with much animation, 





*In the name of Gad. 
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than your passing one universal curse over 
every thing that comes in your mind. On board 
your ships every thing is either ‘ dam good,’ or, 
‘dam bad!’ It was either ‘ dam fine ship,’ or, 
‘dam bad ship!’ You call one lady ‘dam pres 
ty!’ to another you say, ‘ dam ugly fellow!’ ’ 

To this the mehmandar could say nothing. 

This conversation being ended, the ambasse 
dor determined forthwith to procure a master 
who should instruct him in the English language, 
‘ lest,’ said he, *‘ by making more mistakes, we 
leave a bad name behind.’ [ also, in conformity 
to the commands of the shah, assiduously re. 
newed the study of it, in order that I might be 
able to make a translation of all the books in 
that language. 

There was another Frank dialect to which our 
thoughts were turned, for we had been frequent. 
ly asked by our friend, the khan who took w 
for fire-worshippers, whether it was taught in 
our schools; he called it Latin. 

* Latin!’ said the ambassador, ‘ what have we 
to do with Latin? we never heard of such a lan- 
guage.’ 

‘ It is taught in all our schools and colleges,’ 
said the khan. ‘ Nobody can get on in the world 
without Latin.’ 

‘Our monarchy has existed ever since the 
days of Jemsheed and Noushirvan, without La 
tin,’ said the Mirza;‘ our Fath Ali Shah is a 
great king without Latin, and we hope to burn 
the fathers of the Russians without Latin; after 
that, of what use can it be to us?’ 

‘ If you are ignorant of Latin,’ said the khan, 
in amazement, ‘ perhaps you can talk French, 
or Italian? they are universal tongues.’ 

‘ No,’ said the ambassador, ‘ neither French 
nor Italian. I suppose,’ added he, smiling, 
‘ your lordship talks both Turkish and Arabic?’ 

‘ No,’ said the khan, ‘ quotations in either of 
those languages are not expected in Parliament; 
therefore nobody learns them. Whenever you 
get a House of Commons in Persia you must 
learn Latin.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Mirza, ‘ bashed, so be it; we 
will wait till then.’ For ever after, we never call- 
ed our friend the English khan by any other name 
than Latini goo, or the Latin-monger. 

—s>—— 
TO MAY. 
BY DR. DARWIN. 
Born in yon blaze of orient sky, 
Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold, 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


For thee the Zephyrs gently blow, 

For thee descends the sunny showers ; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bowers. 


Light Graces, dressed in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe Joys, their hands combine, 
And Love his soft infusion breathes, 
And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 


Warm with new life, the glittering throng, 
On quivering fin, and rustling wing, 
Delighted, join the votive song, 
And hail the Goddess of the Spring. 
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THE FRENCH TEACHER. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

It is now more than twenty years since I, a 
petted child of ten years old, born and bred in | 
the country, and as shy as a hare, was sent to 
that scene of bustle and confusion, a London 
school. Oh, whai a change it was! What a ter- 
rible change! The good old nurse, and the sweet 
gentle mama, and the dear, dear papa, who in 
their several ways seemed to have no other ob- 
ject than that of spoiling me from morning to 
night,—to leave them and my own dear home 
for this strange new place, and these strange 
new people,—what a change! And so many of 
them! and children too! Men and women I could 
have endured: but I had been a solitary child, 
and hated nothing so much as the din, the laugh- 
ter, the shrill voices, and rapid motions of chil- 
dren. They fairly made me dizzy. I shall never 
forget the misery of the first two days, blushing 
to be looked at, dreading to be spoken to, shrink- 
ing like a sensitive plant from the touch, asham- 
ed to cry, and feeling as if I never could laugh 
again. I was really broken-hearted. These dis- 
consolate feelings are not astonishing, even in 
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recollection: the wonder is, that they so soon 
passed away. But every body was good and kind. 
There was just attention enough trom the heads 
of the house, and a mercifal neglect from the 
pupils. In less than a week the poor wild bird 
was tamed. I could look without fear on the 
bright happy faces; listea without starting to the 
clear high voices, even though they, talked in 
French; began to watch the ball and the battle- 
dore; and felt something like an inclination to 
join in the sperts. In short, I soon became an 
eficient member of the commonwealth; as efh- 
cient as a quiet little girl of ten years old could 
be; made a friend, provided inyself with a school- 
mother, a fine tall blooming girl, who, having at- 
tained the dignity of the first class and the ma- 
ture age of fourfeen, already thought herself a 
young woman, under whose powerful proteclion 
{ began to learn and unlearn, to acquire the 
habits and enter into the views of my compa- 
nions, as well disposed to be idle as the best of 
them. 

Nobody was less thought of in this respecta- 
ble school than our respectable governess. She 
seldom came near us. Her was to sit all 
day, nicely dressed, in a nicely furnished draw- 
ing-room, busy with some piece of 
needle-work, receiving mamas, aunts, and god- 
mamas, answering questions and administering as 
much praise as she conscientiously could,—per- 
haps a little more. Lu the school-room she ruled, 
like other rulers, by ministers and delegates, of 
whom the French Teacher was the principal. 
When I first arrived, this high post was tilled by 
the daughter of an emigre of distinction, a gen- 
tle drooping creature, who looked downward 
like a colombine, and was totally unequal to 
eontend with twenty light-hearted and boiste- 
rous girls. She was the prettiest piece of me- 


post 
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lancholy that I have ever seen; as pale as ala- 
baster, with large black eyes that seemed made 
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for tears, and a voice ‘‘ far above singing."’ I 
do not think she could chide; she did not know 
how. Nobody could help loving a creature ¢e 
mild and inotlensive; and there was something, 
with this gentleness, of purity and dignity, that 
ensured our respect—it clung to her like a gar- 
ment. She did her duty scrupulously, as far as 
instruction went, but left all other cares to the 
English Teacher,—a very different person, 
coarse and common as could be; a better sort of 


| nursery-woman; who from pure laziness would 


rather do things herself than take the trouble to 
see that they were done by another. Under her 
fosterage our evil habits throve apace: she put 
away, and hid, and lied for us, till we became 
the most irregular and untidy generation that 
ever trod the floor of a school-room. All seemed 
fair in the sight of the governess; and, whilst 
our drooping lly Mademoiselle L. remained, all 
was quiet. But these happy days could not last 
long. She left us in the short peace of Amiens to 
join her parents in an attenrpt to recover some 
part of their property, in which, | am happy to 
say, she was successful; whilst with her unlucky 
pupils the reign of king Log was succeeded by 
that of king Stork. The new French Teacher 
came; a tall, majestic woman, between sixty and 
seventy, made taller by yellow slippers with 
long slender heels, such as I have never seen 
since, I imegine how she 
could walk in them, though her way of moving 
scarcely deserve d the nhame, Her mode of eon 
tering a saluting a person, “ son 
ibord,’’ as she called it, was a trip, a sort of 
quick mincing shuffle, ending in a tow curtsy; 


her common motion was that of a snake, ora 


ghost, or her own long train, gliding quite inau- 
dibly, in spite of her heels, whether on the Tur- 
key carpet ie library, or the bare boards of 

room. Her face was almost invisible, 
led a mannish kind of 
neckcloth, that tied m her chin, and an enormous 
cap, whose wide flaunting strip hung over her 
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Roman style of beauty that answer- 


of epect 

was in a fine : 
ed to her figure; beautiful, in spite of age, and 
and neckcloth, and spectacles, lady- 
of the high heels, the trip, the 
maniua-making vulgarity of scmsore and pin- 
dangling outside of gown, and 
such a pair of panniers within as have seldom 


been seen mn 


Cc ip-strip, 
like, in spite 
eushion her 
these degenerate days of reticules 
Such was the outward woman 

Her inner qualities were speedily 
We soon found that, 
she kept the hours ef her flock; went 
to bed at nine o'clock, and rose at six; and, in- 
stead of trying to lose the sight and sound of 
children in books and drawings, and running 
away from the very thoughts of us the moment 
school-hours were over, as poor Mademoiselle 
L. used to do, Madame was content to keep us 
company all the day long; was never tired of us, 
tiresome as we were; and made no other diffe- 
rence between school-time and play-tune than 
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that of exchanging scolding for talking, long 
lessons for long stories. She superintended our 
sports; watched over the games of ball and bat- 
tledore; reprimanded the awkward and the noi- 
sy; and finally insisted on translating our old 
forfeits of ‘‘ Peter Piper,’’ and ‘I love my love 
with an A,”’ into their Gallic counterpart, ** Qui 
veut vendre le corbillon?”’ 


This was sufficiently irksome; but the worst 
was to come. Madame, all Parisian though she 
was, had the fidgety neatness ef a Dutch wo- 
man, and was scandalized at our untidy habits. 
Four days passed in distant murmurs; an exer- 
cise book, found, to use her favourite werd, 
** trainant’’? about the room, was thrown into 
the fire, and a skipping-rope, which nearly 
overset her by entangling in her train, was tossed 
out of the window: but this was only the gather- 
ing of the wind before the storm. It was danc- 
ing-day; we were all dressed and asseinbled, 
when Madame, provoked by some indication of 
Jatent disorder, some stray pinafore or pocket- 
handkerchief peeping from under the form that 
was meant to conceal it, instituted, much to our 
consternation, a general rammage through the 
house for things out of their places, which cer- 
tainly comprised the larger half of our posses- 
sions. Every hole and corner were searched for 
contraband goods, and the collected mass thrown 
together in one stupendous pile in the middle of 
the school-room; a pile that defies description or 
analysis. Bonnets, old and new, with strings 
and without, pelisses, tippets, parasols, un- 
matched shoes, halves of pairs of gloves, books 
tattered or whole, music in many parts, pincush- 
ions, petticoats, thimbles, frocks, sashes, dolls, 
portfolios, shuttlecocks, play-things, work-things, 
trumpery without end. The entire mass was to 
be apportioned amongst the different owners, 
and then affixed to their persons, after the fashion 
of some Mr. Lancaster’s punishments, though, 
to do Madame justice, the design, under her ma- 
nagement, was altogether French. She had ge- 
nerously taken the most difficult part herself, and 
was much in the situation of the Princess in the 
Fairy Tale, who was put into a great hall full of 
feathers, and ordered to select from the mingled 
heap those which belonged to every separate bird. 
Poor Madame! she was worse off than the prin- 
eess—she had no good Genius to help her—she 
did not even know the plumage of her little birds 
—sad refractory birds as ever beat their wings 
against a cage. Poor Madame! Article after 
article was fished up from the mass, and held 
out to be owned in vain; not a soul would claim 
such dangerous property: gloves looked about 
for hands to wear them; slippers were like the fa- 
mous glass one, and fitted nobody; bonnets want- 
ed heads; dolls went a begging. Poor Madame! 
Even when she found a name, it did her little 





service; she had, to be sure, in ten years picked 


up some ten words of English; but proper names! 
she never came so near them in her life as old Bas- 
#ompierre when he wrote Inniinthorpe for Ken- 
singion. Even if she made a distant approach 





to the sounds in pronunciation, she would never 
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have recognised them when written; it was two te 
one against her hitting on the initial letter. Ne 
verthless she did succeed, by dint of lucky guess- 
es and questions which could not be parried, in 
apportioning quite sufficient to form a style of 
decoration more novel than elegant,—an order 
of demerit. Dictionaries suspended from the 
neck en medaillon, shawls tied round the waist 
en ceinture, unbound music pinned to the frock 
en queue, formed a slight part of our adornment; 
not one of us but had three or four of these appen- 
dages; many had five or six. These preparations 
were intended to meet the eye of Madame’s coun- 
tryman, the Frenclk: dancing-master, who would 
doubtless assist in supporting her authority, and 
in making us thoroughly ashamed. She did not 
know that before his arrival we were to pass an 
hour in an exercise of another kind, standing on 
one leg, like geese upon a common, or facing to 
right and left, underthe command of a drill-ser- 
geant. The man of scarlet was ushered in; and it is 
difficult to say whether the professor of marching 
or the improver of discipline looked most aston- 
ished: the culprits, I am afraid, supported by 
numbers and amused by the ridiculous ap- 
pearance of their corps, were not so much 
disconcerted as they should have been. Ma- 
dame began a very voluble explanatory ha- 
rangue; but she was again unfortunate,—the 


sergeant did not understand French. She at- 
tempted to translate—‘ It is, Sare, que ces 





dames, dat dese Miss be des traineuses.’’ Thia 
clear and intelligible sentence producing no 
other visible eflect than a shake of the head, 
Madame desired the nearest culprit to tell ** ce 
soldat la’? what she had said, and to inform her 
what he could possibly be come for. Our inter- 
preter was puzzled in her turn, as much puzzled 
as Pistol’s boy when bidden to construe ‘* fer 
ferret and firk’’ to Monsicur le Fer. She had to 
find English for traineuses (no dictionary word! 
I beheve Madame invented it expressly for our 
use,) and French for drill-sergeant. She got 
through her difficulties vastly well, called him ot 
the red coat a walking-master, and confessed 
frankly that we were in disgrace. The sergeant 
was a man of bowels; besides he hated the 
French: he declared that ‘* it made his blood boil 
to see so many free-born English girls domineer- 
ed over by a natural enemy,’’ and as he said this 
he eyed poor Madame as fiercely as if she had 
been a member of the Legion of Honour: finally 
he insisted that we could not march with such 
incumbrances; which declaration being done 
into French all at once by half a dozen eager 
tongues, the trappings were removed, and the 
experiment ended without any very sensible im- 
provement. 

Inauspicious as the beginning was, in a short 
time we did improve; our habits became more 
regular, we began to feel the comfort of order, 
and we began to like Madame. She lived with 
us and for us, like a family nurse, or a good old 
grandmama (only that she did not spoil us)— 
she had no other occupation, no other thought, 
scarcely another friend in the world; and she 
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had herself an aptness to love which could not 
fail to attach young hearts. It was touching to 
see that respectable woman, homeless and de- 
solate in her old age, clinging to children for 
society and comfort, joining in their pursuits 
and amusements, and bringing down her own 
thoughts and feelings to their comprehen- 
sion. Her youth of mind and simplicity of heart 
kept her happy; I doubt whether grown people 
would have suited her so well. She entered 
thoroughly and heartily into our little schemes, 
and had more of her own than all the school 
put together. Never found mortal such plea- 
sure in small surprises, innocent secrets, and 
mysterious gifts. Cherries dropped in our path 
like fairy favours; sweet-peas and mignonette 
springing up as if by magic in our little gardens; 
purses netted under the table and smuggled into 
our pockets no one knew how; birth-day fetes 
gotten up as secretly as state conspiracies—these 
were her delights. She was cross sometimes, 
and strict enough always; but we loved Ma- 
dame, and Madame loved us, I really think she 
would have been one of the happiest creatures 
in the world, but for a strange aversion which she 
unluckily took to a very charming young lady, a 
woman of genius and a poetess, who succeeded 
to the functions of the stupid English Teacher. 
The dislike was mutual. Never were two bet- 
ter haters. Their relative situation had proba- 
bly something to do with it; and yet it was 
wonderful that two such excellent persons should 
so thorougily detest each other. Miss R.’s 
aversion was of the cold, phlegmatic, contemp- 
tuous, provoking sort; she kept aloof and said 
nothing: Madame’s was acute, fiery and loqua- 
cious; she not only lated Miss R., but hated for 
her sake knowledge, and literature, and wit, 
and, above all, poetry, which she denounced as 
something fatal and contagious, like the plague. 
I shall never forget her horror when she detect- 
ed one of her favourites in the act of translating 
a stanza of Tasso into something that looked like 
verse; if she had caught her coimmitting forgery, 
her lamentations could not have been more in- 
dignantly pathetic. What would she say now? 
I have already mentioned with honour Ma- 
dame’s high heels. They were once put to an 
unexpected use. She had been ill, and had gone 
into lodgings on the other side of London, to be 
near her favourite physician. We soon found a 
relaxation of discipline; our poetess piqued her- 
self upon managing us in a diflerent way from 
her rival (she never suspected that we managed 
her;) besides which she had a most comfortable 
habit of abstraction, and seldom saw what pass- 
ed before her eyes. The business of the school 
went on as usual; but our amusements were left 
to ourselves, and a dramatic fury raged high 
amongst us. Our first performance was Pizarro, 
that delight of children. In this choice we had 
one trifling difficulty, the absence of the printed 
play; but most of the actors had seen the piece, 
and we managed it by memory and invention. | 
should like to see a variorum edition of our Pi- 
tarro. The Spanish here himself had never seen 


the tragedy; bat he was a very clever little Irish 
girl not more than a foot shorter then Elvira, 
and, being well instructed in the spirit of the 
part, blustered through the tyrant very credita- 
bly, excepting one mistake, that of regularly 
ordering the soldiers to shoot Rolla three scenes 
before his time. The error was pardonable. 
Every body sympathised with Pizarro in think- 
ing the sooner Rolla was out of pain the better. 
His sufferings were exquisite. He was a fine 
well-grown personable girl, but labouring under 
such a melancholy want of words and ideas, that 
he felt and inflicted in a higher degree the sort 
of distress which is so often caused by stammer- 
ing: we could no more prevail on him to relin- 
quish his impracticable part, than a stammerer 
can be persuaded to abandon the unutterable 
word. Elvira we chose for her especial gift in 
scolding, her natural shrewishness; and she did 
not disappoint us: she acted like a virago born, 
the pride and glory of the play. As to Cora, ] 
did her myself, after an exceedingly original 
fashion. I recallect one trait. I did not hke 
going mad; it was troublesome, and T did nos 
well know how to set about it,—fainting wae 
much easier; so I fainted, and had the pleasure 
of being pulled by the arms across the room, 
with my heels dragging along the floor, by one 
of our stage footmen; an operation in which I 
found so much am-sement, that | got a part of 
the audience (the little girls, the demure, and 
the stupid,) to encore my swoon 
Our next performance was Feudal Times, in- 
duced by the mistake of a silly maid, who had 
smuggled that pageant into the house instead of 
Pizarro. We periormed this entertainment to 
the letter, only leaving out the songs, the scene- 
ry, and the Altogether Feuda! 
limes did net go off like Pizarro; the zest of 
suspense and unexpecte dnesa was wanting; every 
body knew what was to come next; no delight- 
ful blunders, no happy mistakes, no tragedy m 
our comedy, and far too little comedy im our 
tragedy; it was as dull ay a lesson, and the run 
would have been short. We had already begun 
to turn our attention to a stray copy of Deaf and 
Dumb, when anuntfucky accident putan entire 
stop to our dramatic career. In the machinery 
of Feudal Times one part seemed indispensable 
to the story. The heroine, a lady Claribel, ws 
picked up out of a moat by a certam fisherman 
called Walter, inte which moat she had beea 
precipitated bv the same Walter's sawing asun- 
der a draw-bridge, which her oppressor, the ba- 
ron, was defending against her lover. This we 
contrived almost as notably as the wall and 
moonshine were managed in Bottom’s play, b 
tying together two long high forma, which Wal. 
ter, seated tailor-fashion m a short low form, 
turned topay-turvy, to resemble a boat, divided 
with a knife, catchmg hold at the same time of 
the lady Claribel, and pushing off with her te 
her lover, who stood on the chalked line which 
we called the bank. Four afternoons was this 
mancuvre adroitly performed: on the fifth an 
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over-eager combatant lost bis balance and fell 
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ever just as the bridge was sawing asunder; in 
falling he caught at the baron’s white frock, 
who, overset in his turn, clung to the bridge, 
and down they came, vassal; baron and bridge, 
together with the fair lady Claribel, full on the 
unlucky boat andthe unfortunate boatman. The 
crash was tremendous. An universal scream from 
actors.and spectators soon brought Miss R. to 
the scene, and disturbed the tranquil course of 
Mrs. **’s embroidery. The mischief was less 
than might have been expected; a few bruises, 
one broken form, and two torn frocks: but the 
fright, the din, and the clatter, made too deep 
an impression to be overcome; the drama was 
instantly proscribed, Feudal Vimes thrown on 
the fire, and Deaf and Dumb: put under lock and 
key. 

When once however the theatrical fever is 
thorouglily excited, it is not easily allayed, espe- 
cially if heightened by a prohibition. We were 
just on the point of actual rebellion, and had 
contriyed a plot for regaining Deaf and Dumb, 
when a turn was given to our ideas by one of 
the confederates going to the opera, and coming 
back with her head full of a Scottish divertise- 
ment and the hallet of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
We hesitated.a long time which to choose; to 
have one we were determined. A ballet was not 
a play; there was no edict against dancing; and, 
as the Grecian and Scottish parties ran high, 
we boldly resolved to blend the two stories into 
one. ** Rather improbable, to be sure,’’ said our 
manager, *“‘ but not impossible. No reason on 
earth why Orpheus might not go to Scotland, in 
search of. Eurydice; we must make that under- 
stood in.the bills. The ballet will be quite as in- 
telligible one way as the other.’? Quite. The 
union of twenty plots would not have puzzled 
our ballet mistress; the confusion of her brain 
defied increase. I cannot attempt a minute de- 
tail of our performance. Venus—for we enlisied 
the whole corps of gods and goddesses in our 
service—Venus, a black haired brown gipsy, 
rather quick-witted than beautiful, slid about in 
a paste-board car, which she pushed forward 


much as a child manages a go-cart driving cruel- | 


Jy over her paper doves, and’ stopping: every 
moment to pick them up and set them flying 
again. Cupid, the cidevant Pizarro, was the 
charm of the piece, full of grace and playfulness, 
he managed his shining wings with great ad- 
dress, and his bow and arrows still better. One 
of his feats was the demolition of a paste-board 
fortress, which we had erected across one cor- 
ner of the room, just large enough to contain 
the Scottish heroine, and ingeniously contrived 
to keep together by strings held in her hand, 
which she dropped as soon as Cupid drew his 
how, and sprang away from her prison. This 
piece of machinery was our principal attempt in 
that line; but we had’ made great advances in 
costume since the luckless night when the baron 
was brought to the ground by a pull at his white 
frock. Our Highland lasses had muslin aprons 
bound with tartan ribands, the right Highland 
dress. of the Opera House; Jupiter had a rich 
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pelisse; and Pluto a beard—a fine tuft of bear- 
skin docked by our manager from her own fur 
tippet. This conscious splendour inspired us with 
a desire for a more numerous andience. We in- 
vited two or three young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, who came to take lessons in dancing; Miss 
R. too we asked, the parlour-boarders, and the 
good old housekeeper. ‘he evening arrived, the 
spectators were seated, unexpectedly reinforced 
by Mrs. ™, in high good humour; and we danced 
en in triumph confusion till we came to the 


grand scene of the infernal regions. We had 
been at some loss as to the management 


of the classical Hell. Even our undoubting 
manager was posed. Fire seemed to our simple 
apprehensions a necessary element. The Furies 
must have torches. No dispensing with that en- 


gine of horror. Accordingly we erected a sort of 


artificial rock-work, composed of tables, stools, 
and trunks of unequal height, over which was 
flung a large covering of canvas. Towards the 
centre of this machine we placed a saucer full 
of burning spirits of wine, emitting much such a 
flame as I have seen issue at Christmas from a 
minced-pie floated with burning brandy. Our 
orchestra was playing ‘‘ The Soldier Tired;’’ 
the whole dramatis persone, gods and mortals, 
Greeks and Scots, were assembled on the stage; 
Orpheus was casting his memorable look back 
on Eurydice: and the Furies were lighting their 
torches at the blazing spirits—when the folding 
doors flew back, and Madame appeared in the 
opening, muffled in white drapery, motionless 
for a moment, and then gliding gently in, like 
another Castie Spectre. One of the Furies in 
astonishment at this apparition, dropped her 
torch, and set fire to the canvass covering just 
as Madame reached the rock-work. The flame 


caught her eye, and she dexterously whisked off 


tier vellow slipper, and tapped out the fire with 
its slender high heel. I still seem to hear the 
quick clear sound of those taps. She then grace- 
fully resumed her shoe and her tripping motion, 
and glided up to Mrs. **, with her usual mineing 
pace. So ended our ballet. We crowded round 
our dear old friend, and thought no more o? 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 
—— 


THE BRIDEMAID. 
The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
The bride’s only sister sits weeping alone; 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now. 


With smiles and caresses she decked the fair bride, 

And then led her forth with affectionate pride: 

She knew that together no more they should dwell, 

Yet she smiled when she kissed her and whispered 
farewell: 

She would not embitter a festival day, 

Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away: 

She hears the bells ringing, she sees her depart, 

She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 

She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that endears 

The gentle companion of happier years; 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 


And. the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now. 
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THE BURIED HEART. 


** From realms deceased 
“ Wakes as from sleep.” —Daanwin, 


Whoever shall visit Gloucester-Town, in Vir- 
ginia, will long gaze on the wild and splendid 
scenery, which nature, in a mood of wayward 
system and fantastic levity, has planted there. 
Towards the east is Chesapeake Bay, opening a 
boundless horizon to the observer, over which 
numerous dark and dense squadrons of wild fowl 
are flitting in airy courses. Here and there may 
be seen the diminished canvas of some solitary 
vessel, reflecting, in struggling and trembling 
lines, the brightness of the sunny day, or the 
fragile bark of the lazy fisherman, now hid be- 
neath the billow, and at the next moment with 
the crested spray glittering on its summit. The 
ruined and desolate village of York is opposite: 


‘no busy hum of enterprise is heard from her 


moss-grown pavement; and where was once 
eoncentrated the opulence and chivalry of the 
Auutp DomINIoN, there remains nought but 
the melancholy vestiges of ruin. In the pathe- 
tic language of Persia’s poet, *‘ The spider has 
woven her web, and the owl has built his nest 
in the palace of Astracan.’’? I wandered about 
this scene, with a heart impressed with the 
power of nature’s God, and my feelings of pa- 
triotism kindled into affectionate devotion at the 
recollected triumphs of Liberty. My old and 
venerable guide interested me with a magical 
influence, and although the time has long pass- 
ed, I still remember, with intense pleasure, the 
soul-beaming expression of his sunken eye, and 
the mild benignity of countenance which evinced 
that his life had been dedicated to the practice 
of virtue. He led me to a retired seat on the 
brink of the hill, and undisturbed, except by the 
wild screams of the snowy curlew, and the 
eagle’s note of triumph, he related a tale which 
gave to every spot the most interesting associa- 
tions. 

Courtenay Melville was the pride of Stratford. 
Although descended from a noble and illustrious 
ancestry, she possessed no repelling and artifi- 
cial hauteur, but was sweetly dignified and gen- 
tly reserved. She was not tall—but who, when 
they gazed with rapture on the exquisite and 
delicate symmetry of her form, eould coldly 
criticise? Her hair was of raven black, which 
occasionally fell in careless curls over a neck 
which might rival, in whiteness, the Parian 
marble. Toa frank and benevolent disposition 
were added the fascinating graces of a polished 
education. Among her numerous suitors, she 
eould easily discern the merit of Florio, amid 
the butterfly fops who declared their pretensions 
in all the pageantry of affected sensibility, and 
ere long she resigned to him that heart on 
which the romantic piety of love had deeply im- 
pressed his image. The day was fixed for their 
union, and that period of life which calls into 
active energy all the trembling sensations of 
the heart, was spent by them in calm anticipa- 
tions of an endearing and unclouded prospect of 
happiness. But alas! how soon does stern reality 
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prostrate the gay frost-work of fancy, and annul 
all the airy fabries of ideal bliss. Florio was 
erdered to join the regiment to which he was an 
efficer, then about to embark for America. He 
received his orders with apparent indifference, 
while his heart was agitated to distraction by 
conteading emotions. He would not degrade 
the character of his station, by a resignation of 
the post ef duty and honor for siothful and 
luxurious ease—but could he leave the adored 
object of his affections? . 

He soon made Courtenay acquainted with the 
heart-correding care which then tortured him, 
She, though p Res affected with the intelli 
gence, urged him to sail, and trust to that Pro- 
vidence which ever guarded and protected vir- 
tuous rectitude: and oh! when you return, co- 
vered with laurels, the pride and ornament of 
your country, will £ not then find your heart 
still constant and stil sincere! J/¢ shall return, 
and the ecstatic memory of thy loveliness shall 
ever be my guide m glory’s path. Impressing 
on her pallid cheek a burning kiss, and sighing 
the whisperings of adieu, he fled with precipita- 
tion from that influence which might, even ia 
one moment, sever the honor of the seldier. 

With a deep and bitter melancholy of heart, 
Florio embarked at Plymouth, and after a 
speedy and prosperous voyage, he soon reached 
the shore of America. In many & sanguinary 
contest, laurels freshened around his reputation, 
and he soon acquired, by the daring chivalry 
and desperate enterprise of his character, the 
confidence of the whole army—and they who, 
in time of perilous danger and conflict, rallied 
around his white plume, always found them- 
selves in the path to victory and distinetion.* 

A full tide of success had for a time accom- 
panied the progress of the American army.— 
The brave and noble Cornwallis bad gradually re- 
treated before the band of patriot heroes, flushed 
with the confidence of victory, until be was be- 
esieged in the little town of York. The American 
troops day after day rapidly advanced their 
works, and annoyed the enemy with a continued 
and destructive fire. Atlast a general attack from 
the American batteries opened on the Britich 
entrenchments. The deafening roar of artillery, 
the clashing of armor, and the shrieks of the 
wounded, all gave to the scene a wild and dw 
mal coloring. The gay and chivalric officer fell 
indiscriminately with the private, and many a 
brave heart breathed its last sigh, while the 
bitter memesy of wives and children far acrors 
the wave, came gathering im hosror over the 
dying moments of the soldier. 

“The standard of St. George yet floated in 
triumph on the British entrenchments, and 
although torn im shreds by the enemy's fire, it 
still flickered the dazzling beacon of glory, amid 
the sulphureous smoke of the battle. A shot, 
too truly aimed, struck in the earth where it 





* Si vous perdez vos enseignes rallier—vous « mon 
anache blanc: vous le trouverer tonjowes au chemin de 
*honneur et de la glvke.—Vol. 1, Hut. Gen. Wim 4, 
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was planted’. It trembled’ for a moment, and 
amid the anxious gaze of the multitude, it. was 
prostrated to the earth. 

Is there.no British soldier here? cried ‘Corn- 
wallis, as he rapidly urged his foaming steed. 

But ere he. had uttered these words, Florio 
had ascended the entrenchments,. and while 
thousands of eyes were directed to him, he rais- 
ed the prostrate, standard, and it again floated 
in proud’ majesty. A continued and glaring 
stream of fire was directed against fim, and 
‘alas! a ball, toe truly aimed, threw him head- 
Jong from the ramparts, while a heart-thrilling 
shriek, from thousands of his comrades, was his 
dismal knell. Life was fast quivering in its frail: 
abode, and turning to one of his companions he 
faintly said; “Carry my heart to‘Courtenay.’’— 
He fixed his eyes with intense expression on the 
standard, which then fitfully glared’ in the rich 
and mellow beams of the setting sun. The 
elose and, heavy fire of the American cannon 
had become slow-and unsteady. The-vapor and 
smoke had in vast waves fled before the western 
breeze, and while a flood of glory, which broke 
from the western horizon, lightened in a bril- 
liant stream o’er his pallid’ countenance, he 
gazed with chivalric rapture on the floating 
standard, sliouted victory, and—expired. 

A few years since, continued the old man, on 
a bleak and stormy day in November, a small, 
skiff was discovered at the mouth of York river, 
pursuing its course upwards, under a full display 
of sail. It anchored off this. place, and two 
strangers, of genteel depertment and military 
costume, soon landed, and lodged themselves at 
the only house of entertainment in the town.— 
Ip a few days they were noticed by the inhabi- 
tants to be closely employed m surveying every 
nook and corner of the place.. They were dis- 
covered to use mathematical instruments of a 
novel construction, and to note with accuracy 
every tree and.house. The cobbler of. the vil- 
lage, who was at once its oraclé and philoso- 
pher, after due deliberation, summoned a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants, and prefacing much on 
the subject of his devotion to the interests of 
the corporation, proceeded to inform his au- 
dience, that the strangers, who then excited 
their curiosity, were ‘‘money diggers,’’ and that 
they ought to be strictly watched. This-report 
was soon circulated with rapidity. The stran-. 
gers were followed with attention, and wherever 
they marked a tree, if soon fell beneath the axe 
of the cobbler,.or some of his-associates, (fer: 
he had sagely united himself with all the ditch- 
ers and grave-diggers- of the neighborhood,) its. 
roots were torn up, and every stone which struck. 
against the spade excited the most sanguine.ex-.- 
pectations, 

The. innkeeper always evinced.a.distant and. 
becoming air of mute respect to his guests. His 
wife, whose curiosity had been tortured into a, 
painful agony of. suffering, was shrewdly cunning; 
and closely accurate in the: numerous inquiries. 
she made of the strangers.. 





One. evening the elder. stranger offered the} 


‘landlord’ £100' for an acre-of land belonging to 
him. What acre? replied the landlord. That 
acre of your land, continued the stranger, which 
I may think proper to designate.. He shag not 
sell any of it to you, interposed his wife. ~ The 
poor landlerd, conscious of his dame’s. superior 
sagacity and discernment, obstinately refused to 
sell it to his guests, who replied only by. unmean- 
ing monosyllables to all the numerous anxious in- 
quiries ofthe good lady, what they wanted with 
it, &c. 

The next merning the skiff was-seen at a dis- 
tance, full in the bosom of Chesapeake Bay, 
gradually receding from the sight. Confused 
suspicions flashed across the mind of the land- 
lord.. His wife was soon. in a hurried bustle, 
and lo! in their own garden was discovered the 
strong proof, that on the previous night the 
money diggers had. been at work. A pit was 
found,.and at its bottom were easily perceived 
the traces ofan iren box,. which had been car- 
ried off. 

The vessel which had. escaped with the trea- 
sure,.to the endless-mortification of the lazy vil- 
lagers of. Gloucester-Town, and which had borne 
away the mysterious strangers, soen reached a 
ship. at the Capes of Virginia—on which the 
strangers embarked for England, and, after a 
speedy voyage, reached its white and snowy 
cliffs. The iron box contained the heart of Flo- 
rio, which,.after the eventful day at York, had 
-been carefully embalmed, and interred in this 
manner at Gloucester-Town—and it was for 
Courtenay Melville’s, sake that this pious pil 
grimage was made.. 

When.the too true and. mournful intelligence 
ef. her beloved Florio’s untimely yet glorious 
death reached. her, she received it with feelings 
apparently composed: but alas! a deep, keen, 
searching grief toe sensibly preyed on her soft 
and affectionate. disposition. Her melancholy 
sadness was alone and solitary. She could fiad 


ne sympathetic heart, on which she could pour - 


out its troubled overflowings: Her wild and 
agitated fancy often, in moments of maniac 
frenzy, pictured him as returning in every sail. 
Although to please she sometimes endeavored 
to smile in: cheerfulness, it was only for a mer 
mert, and like 
‘¢ That silvery almond flower, 
Which blooms on a leafless bough,” 
her mirth» was in sad unison to-that care-wasted 
frame, which evinced the deeply seated agony 
of a breaking heart. Consumption stole o’er 
her damask cheek, and while gradually sinking 
to the tomb, she hourly retraced, in all the 
freshness of memory, those moments which had 
winged their way, on downy feet, never to re- 
turn. Her last and only wish was, to enfold ia 
her embrace the heart of Flozio.. It was pre- 
sented:to her by. the mysterious strangers—she 
kissed it with emotion, and ir:a convulsive fren- 
zy of tortured anxiety and rapturous feeling, her 
soul winged its way from its frail and morta! 
abode to.a better and a happier world. 
ANN AUS. 
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MUSICAL TOUR IN GERMANY. 

This is one of the most airy, lively, and amus- 
ing books of the kind, we have ever read. Its 
author, good-humoured as he is tasteful, appears 
determined, at all hazards, to avoid every thing 
like gloom and melancholy;. and he certainly 
succeeds in making his. readers contented with 
themselves—the best triumph of an author. We 
could run fifty times over his dehghtful gossip 
about midnight concerts, silver-haired musicians, 
and beautiful prima donnas; and, but that our 
limits forbid, might be tempted to abstract half 
the book from its lawful publishers, to enliven 
our own columns. it isa work that requires no 
criticism, but commendation. Its only fault, as 
far as we could discover, is, that it has an end. 
We wish it were in ten volumes. Perhaps the 
ideas of music, and the sweet associations it call- 
ed up in our mind, may have made us blind; but 
we have absolutely not one critical frown to be- 
stow upon the author. This being the case, the 
best thing we can do is to let him speak, as Mr. 
Jerdan has it, for himself 

Every body has heard of the fine church music 
ef Catholic countries, but we should judge, from 
our musical tourist, that the paradise of musi- 
ejans is Antwerp :—‘*I can give but a faint 
idea of the sweet half-monastic life one leads in 
Antwerp; it would be as impossible there to ne- 
giect attendance at matins, nones, or vespers, 
as if one had for years taken the vows of St. 
Francis or St. Dominic; and the magnificent 
tower of the cathedral, whith stands out mast 
majestically from the Scheld, is ever and anon 
sending ferth with its deep-toned heavy bell, 


some ‘ note of preparation,’ some waraing of 


duties to be fulfilled.’’ 

With the enthusiasm of a poet he describes 
the venerable old cathedral.—* The external 
glory of the cathedral is much injured by its 
being hemmed in by houses, but in viewing the 
internal structure, I felt the truth of Gibbon’s 
observation, ‘ all.superfluous ornament is reject- 
ed by the cold frugality of the Protestants; but 
the Catholic superstition, which is always the 
enemy of reason, is often the parent of the arts.’ 
The object of the builders seems to have been 
just the reverse of that which at the present 
day raises us a church with as much saved out 
of it as possible:—their ambition was to show 
that they possessed a wealth of taste able to 


elothe bare walls with the richest specimens of 


human ingenuity, as if they had only sought a 
place where to. disburden themselves of their 
magnificent thoughts;—their hidden corners and 
obscure nooks show as rmuch-elaboration and 
finish in some gem which ‘ blushes unseen,’ as 
that part which meets.the eye in open day. Here 
are the most charming proportions of length and 
height, an. ‘embeowed roof,’ graceful arches, a 
light—not of. the: din, religious kind, which. in 
the old aisles ef our cathedrals reveals the cold 
stony memorials of iNustrious dead, but a warm 
mid-day glare, disclosing Rubens’s divine paint- 
ings—a temple of art, where female forms, full 


ef softness and vitality, the tender Madonna 


and Child, calm saints and patient martyrs, ra- 
ther lead to an enthusiasm for beauty than con- 
templations on death. It is possible to view 
this place without being reminded of one's frail 
mortality. Not so in the minsters of England, 
which from the frequency of sepultare are half 
charnel-houses, with some stage of decomposi- 
tiom going: forward. under our feet at every step 
we take, and with that hard unyielding marble 
(so different to the geniality of pasnting, but the 
only material that would exist in the damp and 
black vapours which cellect in those buildings), 
we are filled with melancholy theaghts on the 
stern necessity which is rigidly imposed alike 
on poets and heroes, foole and knaves. The 

nius of our cathedral service and that of the 
Catholics is essentially diflerent: in the one, all 
is holy, abstracted, sublime, where the idea 
of sex and worldly affections: cannot imterfere 
with that chilling flesh-creeping solemnity, whieh 
‘brings all heaven before the eyes;’ in the other, 
human passions, love and tenderness, are ever 
awakened, and the eye and ear both adminster 
to voluptuous sensations. In this religion the 
imagination and the senses go hand in hand, and 
music and perfumes, the luxury of an casters 
sultan, induce yearnings not, always of the moat 
godly kind; and it is not surprising that thas 
mode of wership should find many followers, 
where kiseing is a duty enjoined in the rubrick, 
and in which art the priest never fails te give a 
snecimen of his proficiency when im pontificali- 
bus he makes the august sacrifice of the mass.” 

Our tourist does not trave! merely to see sighta, 
but makes what he sees an @xcuse for telling us 
what he thinks. His remarks on the ornaments 
of cathedral organs are tasteful and just -— 
‘*One’s admiration is oxtorted at tho tasteful 
design and elaborate workmanship which i# ma. 
nifest on the cases of the organs m Antwerp, and 
that at the cathedral is but up with a poetica) 
conception of the splendour which befits those 
enchanted palaces of sound—the ‘ loud uplifted 
angel-trumpets,” at the mouths of the winged 
musicians that proudly stand on the eminences 
on each side of the instrument, really give a 
fresh dignity to its tones in the imagination, 
To my mind, these graceful figures, which look 
just about to fly, are never seen to greater ad- 
vantage than when the organ is pealing forth, 
with a solemn stepping bases to some procession 
below; and I like the idea of putting such @ 
screen over these mechanical contriwinces and 
metal pipes, and of feasting the sight with @ 
pleasure precisely analogous te that which the 
hearing receives.”’ 

The Antwerp organist's reason for playing a 
gay tune at the end of the church-service is very 
cogent. ‘* The organist, after the service, just) 
fied his.selection by observing, that a gay style 
best suited the frame of mind in which the priests 
and congregation found themselves afler dis- 
charging their spiritual duties, and that « brisk 
soovernent had great effect in creating aa appe- 
tite for dinner. Whether the gentleman's argu- 





| ment were founded in fact os not, | have ever 











found the Catholics after mass, and on festivals 
especially, more tenacious of their dishes and 
wine, more joyous and convivial than other days. 

The philosopher, who sits unmoved in the re- 
tirement of his study, or yields only to the calm 
delights of domestic life, loses half the rapture of 
existence, the feelings of public devotion.—** The 
last musical service which took place during my 
stay in Antwerp was performed in the cathedral at 
night; it was delightful to stand at the extremity 
of the nave, and, through the long vista of arches, 
enveloped in thick darkness, to see the blaze of 
torch-light thrown on the high altar, the gor- 
geous robes of the priests, the swinging of silver 
censers which warm the air and embal!m the pic- 
tures in their fragrance and aroma; above all, to 
hear Gregorian phrases softened and mellowed 
by distance, the effect of the whole was so over- 
powering as easily te make one credit those tales 
of overwrought fancy, where people have sud- 
denly imagined themselves sublimed, deified, 
ecstatic. The reason is at first taken prisoner, 
and there is little inclination to question the im- 
port of rites and ceremonies, to which all the 
noblest arts are made subservient and tributary; 
but the mind at last works out its own salvation, 
seizes what is good and admirable, and soon, in 
one of these edifices, as in a Pagan temple, wor- 
ships the spirit of Beauty in all its forms, forget- 
ful that uncharitableness and bigotry exist in the 
world.”’ 


Were we disposed to envy travellers the en- 
joyments they purchase with so much. pleasant 
toil, it would be on such occasions as the fol- 
lowing :—*‘ One of those processions of the town 
inhabitants, frequent in Catholic countries, took 
place in Cologne on Sunday morning, during the 
octave from the great feast Corpus Domini, and 
the music which accompanied it placed the com- 
binations and effects of the art in an entirely 
new position. On these occasions the streets 
are strewed with rushes, so that the performers 
glide along noiseless as ghosts, and nothing in- 
terrupts the solemnity of the harmony. The 
singers consisted of young girls and boys, youths 
and maidens, and lastly of consummate men, 
walking in double rows of immense length, and 
sometimes accompanied by bands of wind instru- 
ments. The simple hymn, sung by the girls in 
three parts, pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, 
and without any vociferation—this, replied to by 
the men®™ voices, and then in return by those of 
the youths, produced the most affecting appeal 
to the feelings of which music is capable—tears 
came unbidden. The pauses in the music, the 
large body of voices, the contrast between the 
trebles, tenors, and basses, the sudden breaking 
out in different parts of that long line, some 
voices from their distance merging into silence, 
others unexpectedly swelling out near at hand, 
produced am entire and delicious novelty in the 
art, and such as might by a great master of effect 
be turned to infinite account.’’ 

From the following passage the reader will 
perceive that our musical friend does not bestow 
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all his admiration upon flats and sharps. 


‘* Mademoiselle Madler, who performed the 
part of Euryanthe, and is the principal soprano 
in this corps, has a sweet voice, and would make 
an excellent chamber-singer; but in the forte 
parts of every bravura she was almost inaudible, 
because the band is really too large for accom- 
panying opera music, especially songs. But who- 
ever looked at Mademoiselle Madler would 
hardly wish for a higher pleasure than his eye- 
sight would afford him; she is a model of Ger- 
man beauty, which is indeed a condensation of 
female loveliness, including all the sentiment of 
it. The lady must be thus imagined: a being 
somewhat about the height of Shakspeare’s Rosa- 
lind, with that undulating flow of outline in her 
figure which never wearies in contemplating, a 
face perfect for its symmetrical regularity, and 
its looks of goodness; hair (almost distracting to 
mention) of an auburn celour, and in such pro- 
fusion, that when allowed to escape from its 
confinement, it descended nearly to the feet. 
This abundance of hair is the dowry which every 
German woman brings her husband; and I find 
that in this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson in that particular, 
which should by lineal descent have been ours; 
but if they are usurpers, they are certainly not 
tyrants.”’ 


The following remarks on the manners of the 
people of Munich, are distinguished for good- 
nature, 

“It is not the custom in Munich for the inha- 
bitants to dine much at their own houses, but 
they indulge their gulosity with considerable 
vigour at the various hotels. In the south of 
Germany the dinner-hour is universally one 
o’clock; and as the breakfast barely justifies its 
etymology, being a most etherial meal, an ap- 
petite is seldom wanting at that hour. A great 
proportion of the guests at these public tables are 
officers in the army, generally fine and intel- 
ligent looking men, whose overgrown shaggy 
mustachios disguise much good nature, and are 
only the semblance of fierceness. ‘hen comes 
the cook’s ordeal; and a German cook is an ar- 
tificer so dexterous in the occult refinements of 
his art, so delicate in his flavours, so profound 
in his combinations, that the eater shall expe- 
rience no malign results in the concoctivn of any 
dish in which his subtle hand hath been em- 
ployed. ‘The courses follow one another in slow 
but numerous succession, and the conversation 
of thé company, which at first commenced 
pianissimo, soon, under the influence of generous 
fare, becomes gradually louder as the talkers in- 
crease: at last those who have the misfortune 
to be engaged in some knotty argument or me- 
taphysical discussion, are obliged to halloo at 
the top of their voices with a most harmless but 
amusing violence. When talking earnestly upon 
a subject in which they are interested, the Ger- 
mans roll out their fine, rough, energetic words 
with infinite gusto. All this time the madcheu 
(generally a pretty girl, who assists in serving 
the guests individually) acts as a moderator of 
the asperities of dispute; she insinuates her gen- 
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tle form, craving attention to some fresh cates 
or dainties, or ‘lucent syrups tinct with cin- 
namon,’ and generally receives in retum from 
the men a sly embrace or extempore eompli- 
ment, or from the women some approval of her 
well-chosen dress: and this familiarity, which 
resultsentirely from a benevolence of disposition, 
never degenerates into grossness on the part 
of the superiors, or impudence on that of the 
menial. Human nature is a very pleasant and 
good natured thing in Bavaria. I have thought 
it necessary to panegyrize the German cooks on 
account of the vivacity and mental activity which 
their dishes leave to the eater, who is after them 
never more cogitabund, more luxuriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of off-hand eloquence, and 
they sufficiently disprove that it is alone ‘ spare 
fast that with the gods doth diet.”’ 

The Bavarian ladies ought to feel immense 
obligation to our tourist, for relating the follow- 
ing anecdote:—** The Bavarian women are cele- 
brated for their innate kindness and goodness 
of heart; and there is a saying with respect to 
them, which has grown in some parts of the 
country almost proverbial—‘ Sie werden nichts 
abschlagen,’—‘ they will refuse nothing.’ Whe- 
ther such an observation may be borne out in 
fact in its widest application I presume not to 
say; but thelr friendly natures are sufficiently 
evident. A young opera-singer of Munich, who 
travelled with me, having worn himself out by 
excess of joking and laughter during the day, 
became sleepy in the evening, and not occupy- 
ing a corner of the coach, found his head rather 
inconvenient; a Bavarian lady, who sat next to 
him, protesiing that she could never sleep in a 
coach, surrendered her place to him, and ina 
few minutes his head was recumbent on her 
shoulder, his arm round her waist, and he slept 
profoundly.» When the coach stopped to change 
horses, I walked with my musical friend to view 
the ruins of a little Gothic church in the moon- 
light; and on asking him if he was acquainted 
with the lady on whose shoulder he had slept so 
well, he replied, ‘I have never seen her before; 
but we do these things for one another in Ba- 
varia.’ ’’ 


The ladies of Vienna appear to be less fasci- 
nating:—‘* The ladies in Vienna have remark- 
ably delicate complexions, fine hair, and pretty 
features; they dress very gaily in the Parisian 


fashion, and have an extreme consciousness of 


their appearance in this respect; but from my 
own observation, and it was a careful one, I 
should think it a rare thing to find in Vienna a 
female face with that inward look of sentiment, 
tenderness, and intellect, for which a man might 
with perfect propriety become madly in love. 
That I should rob them of a grace, Heaven for- 
fend; they have in canversation the elegant 
languor and fashionable nonchalance which are 
highly esteemed as feminine accomplishments, 
but the fascination of the Saxon women will 
not allow me to speak even of these imparti- 
ally.’” 

‘‘In a French opera by Auber, of which the 
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German version is called Der Schnee, (The 
Snow,) Mademoiselle Sontag turns the heads of 
the whole town: in this piece the audience is 
charmed with every flourish, enraptured with 
every look, movement, or gesture; and as to her 
playfulness, it is seen with ecstacy. The fact 
is, that Mademoiselle Sontag is not tried at the 
severe tribunal of the German opera in Berlin, 
but sings at a theatre where three parts of the 
people come to see her alone, and among her ad- 
mirers are certainly not to be reckoned those 
whose judgment in musical matters is of the 
clearest. The dispassionate unprejudiced lis- 
tener discovers little more to admire in her rou- 
lades than he has heard hundreds of times in 
those of other singers. Mademoiselle Sontag 
has a distinct articulation, and deals im all the 
minute of refinement; but in a sustamed can- 
tabile, that sort of mevement in which the soul 
of the singer looks out, she is lamentably defi- 
cient. It 1s the leaven of €atalina’s bad style 
which has deteriorated the taste of the present 
day, and directly opposes it to a simple and na- 
tural mode ef expression.”’ 
a 
WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 
BY DR. WALSH. 

“ The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 

as their limits are now fixed, lic between the 
northern shore of the Danube and the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, extending, in length, from the 
Pruth to Orsova, about 360, and in breadth, 
from the hills to the river, 150 miles. The face 
of the country is generally varied: the upper 
part, contiguous to the mountains, is very beauti- 
ful and picturesque; the lower part, along the 
shores of the Danube, i* in no less degree the 
contrary; the greater part of the shore, to a 
great breadth inland, is marsh,—particularly in 
Moldavia, where the waters running from the 
Carpathian Chain excavate various passages for 
themselves through the soft mud, leaving behind 
in their course large stagnant pools. The cli- 
mate is not less varied than the face of the 
country, being subject to great and sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature; the alterations being ge- 
nerally from rain to frest for half the year. Not- 
withstanding its southern latitude, in 43% N. the 
Danube and rivers falling into it are frozen over 
for aix weeks, and ase then capable of bearmg 
carriages of any barthen, even the heaviest ar- 
tillery. The irregadarity and unusual rigour of 
the climate are said to produce a decided cflect 
on animal life. ‘ihe knolls and jungles of stunt. 
ed wood on the fow branches of the Carpathians, 
in Upper Wallachia, are the haunts of bears and 
wolves; but they are of a very timid nature; 
even tho domestic animals are more gentle than 
those of other countries, and thei flesh more m- 
sipid. 

‘* The population of the two provinces  est)- 
mated at 1,500,000 persons, and their tempera- 
ment partakes of the deteriorating nature of the 
soil and climate. The peasantry | saw were 
generally of low stature aad weak physical pow- 
ers, with light, soft, silky hair; and though they 
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found the Catholics after mass, and on festivals | 
especially, more tenacious of their dishes and 
wine, more joyous and convivial than other days. 

The philosopher, who sits unmoved in the re- 
tirement of his study, or yields only to the calm 
delights of domestic life, loses half the rapture of 
existence, the feelings of public devotion.—** The 
last musical service which took place during my 
stay in Antwerp was performed in the cathedral at 
night; it was delightful to stand at the extremity 
of the nave, and, through the long vista of arches, 
enveloped in thick darkness, to see the blaze of 
torch-light thrown on the high altar, the gor- 
geous robes of the priests, the swinging of silver 
censers which warm the air and embalm the pic- 
tures in their fragrance and aroma; above all, to 
hear Gregorian phrases softened and mellowed 
by distance, the effect of the whole was so over- 
powering as easily to make one credit those tales 
of overwrought fancy, where people have sud- 
denly imagined themselves sublimed, deified, 
ecstatic. The reason is at first taken prisoner, 
and there is little inclination to question the im- 
port of rites and ceremonies, to which all the 
noblest arts are made subservient and tributary ; 
but the mind at last works out its own salvation, 
seizes what is good and admirable, and soon, in 
one of these edifices, as in a Pagan temple, wer- 
ships the spirit of Beauty in all its forms, forget- 
ful that uncharitableness and bigotry exist in the 
world.’’ 


Were we disposed to envy travellers the en- 
yoymenis they purchase with so much. pleasant 
toil, it would be on such occasions as the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ One of those processions of the town 
iahabitants, frequent in Catholic countries, took 
place in Cologne on Sunday morning, during the 
octave from the great feast Corpus Domini, and 
the music which accompanied it placed the com- 
binations and eflects of the art in an entirely 
new position. On these occasions the streets 
are strewed with rushes, so that the performers 
glide along noiseless as ghosts, and nothing in- 
terrupts the solemnity of the harmony. The 
singers consisted of young girls and boys, youths 
and maidens, and lastly of consummate men, 
walking in double rows of immense length, and 
sometimes accompanied by bands of wind instru- 
ments. The simple hymn, sung by the girls in 
three parts, pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, 
and without any vociferation—this, replied to by 
the men. voices, and then in return by those of 
the youtis, produced the most affecting appeal 
to the feelings of which music is capable—tears 
came unbidden. The pauses in the music, the 
large body of voices, the contrast between the 
trebles, tenors, and basses, the sudden breaking 
out in different parts of that long line, some 
voices from their distance merging into silence, 
ethers unexpectedly swelling out near at hand, 
produced as entire and delicious novelty in the 
art, and such as might by a great master of eflect 
be turned to infinite account.”’ 

From the following passage the reader will 
perceive that our musical friend does not bestow 
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ai} his admiration upon flats and sharps. 






‘* Mademoiselle Madler, who performed the 
part of Euryanthe, and is the principal 80prano 
in this corps, has a sweet voice, and would make 
an excellent chamber-singer; but in the forte 
parts of every bravura she was almost inaudible 
because the band is really too large for accom. 
panying opera music, especially songs. But who. 
ever looked at Mademoiselle Madler would 
hardly wish for a higher pleasure than his eye. 
sight would afford him; she is a model of Ger. 
man beauty, which is indeed a condensation of 
female loveliness, including all the sentiment of 
it. The lady must be thus imagined: a being 
somewhat about the height of Shakspeare’s Rosa. 
lind, with that undulating flow of outline in hey 
figure which never wearies in contemplating, e 
face perfect for its symmetrical regularity, and 
its looks of goodness; hair (almost distracting to 
mention) of an auburn celour, and in such pro- 
fusion, that when allowed to escape from its 
confinement, it descended nearly to the feet. 
This abundance of hair is the dowry which every 
German woman brings her husband; and I find 
that in this country they have engrossed the 
fabled strength of Samson im that particular, 
which should by lineal descent have been ours; 
but if they are usurpers, they are certamly not 
tyrants.”’ 

The following remarks on the manners of the 
people of Munich, are distinguished for good- J 
nature. 

‘‘It is not the custom in Munich for the inha- 
bitants to dine much at their own houses, but 
they indulge their gulosity with considerable 
vigour at the various hotels. In the south of 
Germany the dinner-hour is universally one 
o’clock; and as the breakfast barely justifies tts 
etymology, being a most etherial meal, an ap- 
petite is seldom wanting at that hour. A great 
proportion of the guests at these public tables are 
oflicers in the army, generally fine and intel- 
ligent looking men, whose overgrown shaggy 
mustachios disguise much good nature, and aré 
only the semblance of fierceness. ‘Ihen comes] 
the cook’s ordeal; and a German cook is an ar- 
tificer so dexterous in the occult refinements of 
his art, so delicate in his flavours, so profound 
in his combinations, that the eater shall expe-| 
rience no malign results in the concoction of any | 
dish in which his subtle hand hath been em-§ 
ployed. ‘Fhe courses follow one another in slow | 
but numerous succession, and the conversation j 
of the company, which at first commenced | 
pianissimo, soon, under the influence of generous 
fare, becomes gradually louder as the talkers 1n- 
crease: at last those who have the misfortune | 
to be engaged in some knotty argument or me- 
taphysical discussion, are obliged to halloo at 
the top of their voices with a most harmless but 
amusing violence. When talking earnestly upom) 
a subject in which they are interested, the Ger 
mans roll out their fine, rough, energetic words} 
with infinite gusto, All this time the madched) 
(generally a pretty girl, who assists in serving 
the guests individually) acts as a moderator | 
the asperitiee of dispute; she insinuates her ge" 
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tie form, craving attention to some fresh cates 
or dainties, or ‘lucent syrups tinct with cin- 
namon,’ and generally receives in return from 
the men a sly embrace or extempore eompli- 
ment, or from the women some approval of her 
well-chosen dress: and this familiarity, which 
resultsentirely from a benevolence of disposition, 
never degenerates into grossness on the part 
of the superiors, or impudence on that of the 
menial. Human nature is a very pleasant and 
good natured thing in Bavaria. I have thought 
it necessary to panegyrize the German cooks on 
account of the vivacity and mental activity which 
their dishes leave to the eater, who is after them 
never more cogitabund, more luxuriant for a 
sonnet or other piece of off-hand eloquence, and 
they sufficiently disprove that it is alone ‘ spare 
fast that with the gods doth diet.’’ 

The Bavarian ladies ought to feel immense 
obligation to our tourist, for relating the follow- 
ing anecdote: —* The Bavarian women are cele- 
brated for their innate kindness and goodness 
of heart; and there is a saying with respect to 
them, which has grown in some parts of the 
country almost proverbial—‘ Sie werden nichts 
abschlagen,’——-* they will refuse nothing.’ Whe- 
ther such an observation may be borne out in 
factin its widest application I presume not to 
say; but thelr friendly natures are sufficiently 
lent. A young opera-singer of Munich, who 
travelled with me, having worn himself out by 
excess of joking and laughter during the day, 
became sleepy in the evening, and not occupy- 
inga corner of the coach, found his head rather 
meonvenient; a Bavarian lady, who sat next to 
him, protesting that she could never sleep in a 
coach, surrendered her place to him, and ina 
few minutes his head was recumbent on her 






evi 


enoulder, his arm round her waist, and he slept 
profound ily, When the coach stopped to change 


horses, I walked with my musical friend to view 
the ruins of a little Gothic church in the moon- 
ught; and on asking him if he was acquainted 
with the lady on whose shoulder he had slept so 
well, he replied, ‘I have never seen her before; 
but we do these things for one another in Ba- 
varia,’ ?? 

the ladies of Vienna appear to be less fasci- 
‘ating: —* The Jadies in Vienna have remark- 
ibly delicate complexions, fine hair, and pretty 
feat tures; they dress very gaily in the Parisian 


fashion, and have an extreme consciousness of 


the) annadqre 1 , 
“elt appearance in this respect; 


but from my 
own observati on, 


and it was a careful one, [ 
id think it a rare thing to find in Vienna a 
"Male face with that inward look of sentiment, 
at and intellect, for which a man might 
— pote propriety: become madly in love. 
‘t Lshould rob them of a grace, Heaven for- 
they have in canversation the elegant 
languor and fashionable nonchalance which are 
highly esteemed as feminine accomplishments, 
‘ul the fascination of the Saxon women will 


“y allow me to speak even of these imparti- 
Wy, 


fend: 


if 


@ French opera by Auber, of which the 
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German version is called Der Schnee, (The 
Snow,) Mademoiselle Sontag turns the heads of 
the whole town: in this piece the audience is 
charmed with every flourish, enraptured with 
every look, movement, or gesture; and as to her 
playfulness, it is seen with ecstacy. The fact 
is, that Mademoiselle Sontag is not tried at the 
severe tribunal of the German opera in Berlin, 
but sings at a theatre where three parts of the 
people come to see her alone, and among her ad- 
mirers are certainly not to be reckoned those 
whose judgment in musical matters is of the 
clearest. The dispassionate unprejudiced lis- 
tener discovers little more to admire in her rou- 
lades than he has heard hundreds of times in 
those of other singers. Mademoiselle Sontag 
has a distinct articulation, and deals im all the 
minutie of refinement; but in a sustained can- 
tabile, that sort of movement in which the soul 
of the singer looks: out, she is lamentably defi- 
ecient. It is the leaven of €atalina’s bad style 
which has deteriorated the taste of the present 
day, and directly opposes it to a simple and nae 
tural mode of expression.’’ 
—p-———— 
WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA. 
BY DR. WALSH. 

“The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
as their limits are now fixed, lie between the 
northern shore of the Danube and the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, extending, in length, from the 
Pruth to Orsova, about 360, and in breadth, 
from the hills to the river, 150 miles. The face 
of the country is generally varied: the upper 
part, contiguous to the mountains, is very beauti- 
ful and picturesque; the lower part, along the 
shores of the Danube, is in no less degree the 
contrary; the greater part of the shore, to a 
great breadth inland, is marsh,—particularly in 
Moldavia, where the waters running from the 

Carpathian Chain excavate various passages for 
themselves through the soft mud, leaving behmd 
in their course large stagnant pools. The cli- 
mate is not less varied than the face of the 
country, being subject to great and sudden tran- 
sitions of temperature; the alterations being ge- 
nerally from rain to frost for half the pee Not- 
withstanding its southern latitude, in 43° N. the 
Danube and rivers falling into it are frozen over 
for aix weeks, aed are then capable of bearing 
carriages of any burthen, even the heaviest ar- 
tillery. The irregularity and unusual rigour of 
the climate are said to produce a decided effect 
on animal life. ‘he knolls and jungles of stunt- 
ed wood on the fow branches of the Carpathians, 
ae) Up yper Wallachia, are the haunts of bears and 
wolves; but they are of a very timid nature: 
even the domestic animals are more gentle than 
those of other countries, and their. flesh more in- 
sipid. 

‘‘ The pepulation of the two provinces is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 persons, and their tempera- 
ment partakes of the deteriorating nature of the 
soil and climate. The peasantry I saw were 
generally of low stature and weak physical pow~ 
ers, with light, soft, silky hair; and though they 
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persons were plump, their muscles were flabby, 
and their motions indolent and inert; and this, in- 
deed, is the general character, from the Boyars 
who reposed in their gilded carriages, to the Sur- 
rogees who drove the little carts. Their moral 
qualities are modified by their physical tempera- 
ment: great crimes are unknown among a people 
who have not sufficient hardihood to attempt 
them; and those that are committed in the coun- 
try are perpetrated by Pandours, Arnauts, and 
other licentious strangers, who have been intro- 
duced as guards to protect the more timid na- 
tives. These men frequently attack travellers, 
either alone, or in companies, when crossing the 
broken grounds of the high country. These, 
with the Greeks, were the men who principally 
composed the army of Ypselantes; the natives, 
though well disposed to the cause, not daring to 
join in it. 

‘* With dispositions so indolent, and physical 
powers so weak, the effects of human labour and 
industry are not to be seeninthe country. The 
principal agricultural produce is wheat; but the 
quantity raised bears no proportion to the extent 
and fertility of the soil. The Turks fix a maxi- 
mum price at which they purchase the corn in 
Wallachia, and sell it themselves at a conside- 
rable advance in Constantinople. If a native 
presume te do it, he is punishable with the bas- 
tinade and the loss of his grain. It is, besides, 
the practice never to sow the land in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a public read, and, to a passing 
traveller, it seems as if tillage were altogether 
neglected. Pasture is more suitable to their 
habits and dispositions; and accordingly they 
supply the neighbouring countries with its pro- 
duce: from 2to 300,000 sheep, and from 3 to 
4000 horses, are annually sent tu Constantinople; 
and immense quanties of swine and horned cat- 
tle enter Transylvania and Hungary by the dif- 
ferent passes of the Carpathians. 
are net much consumed in a country where the 
great majority dress in sheep-skins. Every thing 
of this description used by the inhabitants of 
towns is brought from Germany, particularly the 
splendid but fragile carriages of the Boyars. 


‘* The dress of the upper classes is quite Ori- 
ental, resembling that of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians at Constantinople and Smyrna. A calpac, 
or tall cap, like an obtruncated sugar-loaf, with 
the small end placed on the head—a farradgee, 
or pelissee, lined and bordered with fur—a girdle 
of rich shawl round the waist—long loose trow- 
sers—open boots of coloured leather, and slip- 
pers with sharp toes turned up. That of the pea- 
sants, however, is more characteristic, and is 
generally supposed to be one proof of their Ro- 
man.origin. A piece of raw hide is laid on the 
ground, on which the peasant puts his foot; it is 
then cut round a Jittle larger than the sole, pier- 
ced for strings round the edges, and drawn up, 
and tied. The strings pass between the toes; and 
thus bound on, it exactly resembles the sandal 
on the foot of a Roman statue. The breeches 
are-very short; but the shirt, which is of coarse 
hempen linen, instead of being tucked into the 
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waistband, hangs down over it as low as the 
knees, and is bound round the waist with a cin, 
culus, or girdle: over the shirt is a tight vest, oy 
jacket; and in hot or cold weather, they carry a 
large sheep-skin cloak hanging on their shoulders, 
and on their heads either a cap or a German hat. 
The dress of the women is remarkable for the 
light manner in which they button themselves 
up in a long coarse cotton coat, which reaches 
from the chin to the ground, and conceals the 
feet, which are naked; round their heads they 
bind a handkerchief, with paras, or other coins 
jingling from it. Their habitations are walls of 
mud covered with straw, with a deep excavation, 
like a cellar; in summer they live above, and ip 
winter below the ground. They aye not bound, 
as formerly, to the soil, but are at liberty to 
move where they please, since their emancipation 
by Mavrocordato; though they generally con 
tinue in the same spot, from habit or indolence. 
Every male peasant above the age of sixteen is 
subject to the capitation tax, 


—————- 


CARDINAL MAZARIN. 

‘© The cardinal was then very ill. One day wher 
I entered his apartment in the Louvre, treading 
with measured steps on tiptoe, (because Ber- 
nouin, his valet-de-chambre, told me that he was 
asleep,) I found him seated in his arm chair before 
the tire, and had full time to observe Him well, 
in a state of extraordinary agitation. His body, 
from its own weight, fell sometimes forward and 
sometimes backward, his head was at one time 
very nearly striking his knees, and at another 
falling on the back of his chair; he threw him- 
self about unceasingly from right to left, and in 
this short interval of time, which was only a few 
minutes, the balance of his watch did not go 
quicker than his body. You would have said 
that a demon bad possession of him; and what 1s 


articulate his words, [| could not comprehend 
what he said. Fearing lest he should fall into 
the fire, I called Bernouin,. who immediately 
came, laid hold of him, and shook him well. 
‘What’s the matter, Bernouin?’ said he, awak- 
ing; ‘ What’s the matter? Guenaud has said 
it/’* ‘Deuce take Guenaud and his saying, 
said the valet, ‘will you be always repeating 
that?’ * Yes, Bernouin, yes, Guenaud has said it! 
and he has spoken but too truly; I must die, | 
cannot escape it. Guenaud has said it! Gue- 
naud has said it!’ 1 then heard most distinctly 
those sorrowful words, which I could not under 
stand when he pronounced them in his sleep. 

was confounded and horrified; and still more 80 
with the terror which appeared painted in his 
looks. Bernouin told him that I was in waiting, 
‘ Bid him come forward,’ and stretching out his 
hand, which I kissed, he said to me: ‘ My poo! 
friend, I am dying!’——‘ I see it well,’ answered I, 


* Guenaud was the physician, who had shortly <A 
fore this, when called into consultation on the seg ot 
malady, fairly told him that he must, prepare for death, 
and that he had not more than two monthy.to lives. 
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‘but believe me, my dear master, it is you whe 

aro killing yourself. Do not distress yourself by 

these cruel speeches which kill your servants, 
anddo more injury te your Eminence than even 
your malady.’—‘ It 1s very true, said he to me, 

‘my poor M. de Brienne, but Guenaud has said it 
| and Guenaud knows his business well. 

« Hearing him speak in this manner, I could 
not help being melted even to tears; { had a sin- 
cere affection for him, and his state excited in 
me the greatest compassion. He stretched out 
his arms and embraced me very tenderly. His 
breath affected me to such a degree that i was 
almost on the point of fainting, on perceiving 
which he took a lozenge into his mouth, and 
gave me another. ‘I am very sorry for it,’ said 
he very obligintly, ‘ but you see, my friend, what 
ig man—l have good teeth, and I eat sparingly, 
but I carry within me the cause of a speedy 
death. He seemed heart-broken on pronoun- 
cng these words, and then began repeating 
afresh, ‘ Guenaud has said tt.’ 

“The cardinal, notwithstanding, four or five 
days before his death, had his beard shaved, and 
his nustachioes curled with trons; they put rouge 
onhis cheeks and his lips, and painted him so 
well with ceruse and whiting, that he had _ pro- 
bably never in his life looked so fair and rosy. 
Getting then inte his sedan-chauir, which was 
open in front, he proceeded in this fine equipage 


to take a turn round the garden, to bury, as he 
mid himself, the synagogue honerably. I was 
hever more surprised in my life than I was at 


sight of this rapid and complete metamorphosis, 
tus sudden change of scene, from the bed of 
death, where | had just left hin, to a renewal of 
youth, in appearanc e more real than that of 
#xn. Notwithstanding, he was then, it may 
be said, on the very brink of the grave; and I 
hin persuaded that the violent effort which this 
est him, hastened his death by several days. If 
he had not thus attempted to cheat nature, he 
ould not have fallen so soon: but this folly, 
great in the sight of God, was still greater inthe 
presence of men, who, like myself, were quite 
aware of his state, and looked upon this scene as 
h dream or a vision, which only served to throw 
Reater odium on this dying politician, and made 
the courtiers, who are alw ays unmerciful, say of 
im,—' 4 knave he lived, a knave he resolved 
Ho die.’ 
“The Count de Nogent, a wicked wit, mcet- 
in this e juipage, said to him,—* The air 
for you; it has already produced a great 
hange, Your Eminence should take it often.’ 
Whether he grew red or pale at this compliment, 
hich discovered his knavery, is not known; it 
Pcertain that he was struck with it, as might be 
Mtceived from the change in his eyes, if none 
ud be seen in his countenance. The cardinal 
ud, ‘Tarn back: I find myself ill.? Nogent, 
glug his point with unparalleled cruelty, said 
* hia, <{ believe it, for your Eminence looks 
ry ted,” This stroke went like a dagger to 
“Steart of the cardinal. I followed him, and 
“Wun garried back to his bed, on which he 
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fell like a man ina fit. They gave him some ro- 
viving cordial, which recovered him. Bernouin, 
his valet-de-chambre, then said to him, ‘ I knew 
well what would happen, and I told you so. 
What is the use of this foolery?? The cardinal 
replied not a word, and every one was dismissed 
from the apartment. 

** The Count de Nogent, who had been a spec- 
tator of the whole of this comedy as well as my- 
self, hastened to pay his court to the queen-mo- 
ther by telling her of it: her Majesty could not re- 

rain from laughing, and really believed that he 
was only jesting. I confirmed what he said, on 
his appealing to me as a witness; but having less 
hardness of heart about me,I related the fact 
with greater delicacy, and threw the blame of it 
upon the physician who had obliged him to take 
the air. * He ought not to have been shaved,’ said 
the queen, ‘it will hasten his death;’ and she 
sent to inquire after him. ‘ Every one knows 
the state he is in,’ added she, ‘ it was uselessto 
disguise it, and this only serves to make people 
talk.’ In fact, nothing else was talked of at 
court, and I do not believe the cardinal was ever 
more severely handled than he was on this occa- 
sion. My father, to whorn IJ related it the same 
evening, would not believe me, and treated me as 
if {had told him a lie. In vain did Iswear to him 
that I told nothing but the truth; he reproached 
me severely, and was as angry with me as if I had 
committed a serious fuult; at last he believed me, 
and shrugged up his shoulders.”’ 

ong pinnate: 
RATS IN PARIS. 

To ascertain the number of these animals is, 
of course, impossible; but that it must be pro- 
digious may be judged from the facts we are 
going to state, and from the circumstance that one 
of the chief obstacles to the removal of the 
slaughter-houses to a greater distance from Pa- 
ris, is the fear entertained of the dangerous con- 
sequences that may result to the neighborhood, 
from suddenly depriving these voracious vermin 
of their accustomed sustenance. The carcasses 
of the horses killed in the day, (and sometimes 
these ameunt to 35,) are found next morning 
picked bare to the bone. Now, as it is known 
that they devour a considerable quantity of the 
muscular parts and intestines that have been 
thrown together in heaps, and the quantity ne- 
cessary to the support of a single rat being as- 
certained, some idea may be formed of their 
amazing number. Dussaussois, a proprietor of 
ene of the slaughter-houses, has, however, 
made a still more conclusive experiment. <A 
part of his establishment is enclosed by solid 
walls, at the foot of which are several holes, 
made for the ingress and egress of the rats; into 
this enclosure he put the carcasses of two or 
three horses, and towards the middle of the 
night, having first cautiously, and with as little 
noise as possible, stopped up all the above men- 
tioned holes, he, accompanied by several of his 
workmen, each having a torch in one hand and 
a stick in the other, entered the yard, and clos- 
ing the door behind them, commenced a general 
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massacre: it was not necessary to take any aim, 
for no matter how the blow was directed, it was 
sure to immolate a rat; and those who endea- 
vored to escape by climbing up the walls were 
made to descend in double quick time, by apply- 
ing the torch to their nether ends. By a recur- 
rence of this expedient, at intervals of a few days, 
he killed, in the space of a month, 16,050 rats. 
After one night’s massacre the dead amounted 
to 2,650, and the result of four hunts was 9,101. 
Even this can give but an imperfect idea of the 
number of these vermin, for the enclosure in 
which they were thus killed contains net above 
the twentieth part of the space over which are 
spread the dead bodies of horses, which it is but 
natural to suppose must equally attract the rats 
upon all points. ‘Uhese animals have made bur- 
rows for themselves, like rabbits, in the adjoin- 
ing fields, and hollowed out into galleries all the 
surrounding eminences, and that to such an ex- 
tent that it is not unusual to see the latter crum- 
ble away at the base, and leave exposed these 
subterraneous works. They have undermined 
all the walls and constructions in the neighbor- 
hood, and it is only by taking the most particu- 
lar precautions—casing the foundation with 
broken bottles, &c.—that Dussaussois has been 
able to preserve from falling a small house at- 
tached to his establishment. So great is the 
number of these animals, that they have not all 
been able to lodge themselves in the immediate 
vicinity of the slaughter-houses; for there are 
most distinctly traced and well known paths, 
leading across the fields from the enclosures in 
which the horses are killed, to a burrow about 
five hundred paces distant. These paths are 
particularly remarkable in wet weather, as they 
are covered the whole of their length with a 
clayed mud, that adheres to the feet of the rats 
on coming out of their burrows. There is a pe- 
culiar circumstance, worth relating, relative to 
the predilections which these animals show to 
one particular part of the horse; they always in- 
variably begin by devouring the eyes, drinking 
the liquid contained in them, and eating the fat 
at the bottom of the orbit. There never has 
been an instance of a dead horse left one night 
exposed, the eyes of which were not devoured 
before morning. During very severe frosts, 
when it becomes impossible to flay and cut up 
the bodies of horses that have been for any time 
exposed to the air, and when even the fragments 
of flesh lying about have become so hard as to 
render it ditiicult for the rats to feed upon them, 
they resort to the following expedient:—They 
penetrate into the body, either through the 
wound, when the animal has been put to death 
by plunging a knife into the breast, or through 
the anus when the skin is not cut, the animal 
having been killed by a blow of asledge. They 
there establish themselves, and devour the flesh, 
so that, when the thaw comes, the workmen 
find nothing but a skin and a skeleton under- 
neath, as clean and clear of flesh as if it had 
been prepared by the most skilful operator. 

These animals are extremely prolific—the fe- 
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however, only takes place when the alr is cally 
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males bear five or six times a year. In seyer! 
that we opened, we found 14, 16, and even 13 
young ones. It isonly necessary to turn Up the 
earth with the foot to find nests Containing as 
many. Their ferocity and voracity Surpass any 
thing that can be imagined—to prove which, we 
need only state the following fact:—* M. 4). 
gendie having gone himself to Montfaucon, t) 
procure twelve rats, upon which to make eXpe- 
riments, had them put together into a box, (jy 
his return home he opened the box, and found 
but three rats, the others having been devoured 
by the survivors, and nothing remained of then 
but their tails and bones. The fact appears jin- 
credible, but we have it from M. Magendie’s 
lips.”” The Reporters, gravely reasoning upon 
this, as they have said themselves, incredibl 
fact, go onto say—The fear of what the rats 
may do when deprived of their accustomed food, 
should no longer be an obstacle to the removal 
of the herse slaughter-house to a greater dis 
tance from Paris, for may we not reckon upon 
their natural ferocity? Andif they have eaten 
each other in the box in which M. Magendieen 
closed them, why should they not devour each 
other in a similar manner in their burrows, whea 
driven to it by hunger? Added to this, the love 
of gain will contribute to their destruction, for 
the furriers now seem anxious to obtain ther 
skins. For some time back the workmen of the 
Dussaussois have been in the habit of selling 
them for three francs, and fifteen sous the hur 
dred. But that those who are happily ata ds 
tance from Montfoucon may have some idea ol 
the peculiar odour that prevails there, the Ree 
port recommends the following effort (certany 
not an agreeable one) of the imagination:— 
‘*Tmagine to yourself what may be the etect ol 
the putrid decoion mpost ofbeaps of flesh and 
intestines that have been exposed during wees 
and months to the air and the sun’s rays 
this join the emanations of a soil which has beea 
for years imbibing blood and other ammal vy 
quids, mingled with the abominably fetid scou 
ing that flows from the cat-gut, size, and ge 
manufactories in the neighbourhood. 
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Mi iiply 
this stench to any degree of intensity you ¥ 
by recalling to your mind the most odious sme 
you have ever met with; and yet, after all, 
will have but a very inadequate idea of the tray 
horrible odour arising from this cloaque—tit 
most infectious it is possible to conceive. And 
yet it is at the very gates of Paris, and in one 
of the most picturesque and agreeable spo 
close to the promenade frequented by the lb 
rious part of the pepulation of the city, u 
there has been suflered to remain, for so may 
years, this, the greatest pest house that prove 
bly ever existed. The fetid emanations arisigy 
from this horrible nuisance, not only render = 
most uninhabitable the neighbouring villages 
Pautin and Romainville, but infect ¢ 


you 
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bank, and about half way between Paris and St. 
Cloud. 

t he average rate at which the different ob- 
jects of commerce furnished by these horses are 
sold, is as follows:—The skin, 15 frances each; 
the long hair, 10d. per lb.; the flesh, when fresh 
and wholesome, 3d. per Ib.; the tendons, 6d. per 
lb.; the oil, 7d. per lb.; the hoofs, 6d. per Ib 
the bo 4 centimes, or something less than a 
farthing, per |b. 

The report concludes by stating that the mem- 
bers of the Commission were continually occu- 
for seven months in visiting the v 
horse slaughter-houses, in discussing th 
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shell had fallen within a few yards of my door, 
and it became evident that it was no longer safe 
to remain above ground. I therefore caused a 
mattress or two to be removed into my cellars, 
together with asmall quantity of food, some can- 
dles, necessaries, and a few books, and took up 
my abode there. 

There were two cellars, each situated at the 
end of a vaulted passage. The second was occu- 
pied by my two female domestics; a lad named 
Ernest, about fourteen years of age, lived in one 
or the other, and ran backwards Or forwards as 
circumstances or his own inclinations disposed 
him. About the centre of the arched passage, 
on the right hand side, was a flight of stone 
stairs, which led to the kitchen above. The boy 
Ernest was of a lively fearless disposition, and 
would frequently get weary of our subterranean 
residence, and run up to look out at the street- 
door, and sometimes venture towards the ram- 
parts, whence he would contrive to bring us news 
of the state of affairs and mention what houses 
were ruined by the firing. 

Matters had proceeded in the foregoing man- 
ner for a week or two after we had lived in our 
subterraneous apartments, when one morning the 
firing seemed to rage with redoubled violence, 
both within and without the defences. The 
earth around and above me shook with the ex- 
plosions from the batteries, and I concluded 
some decisive attack was about to take place. 
My helpless situation, stretched upon my mat- 
tress or sitting up and supported with pillows, 
became doubly painful. At such a moment to be 
powerless and inert, was peculiarly afflicting; 
and my reflections were not of the most agicea- 
ble character. Ernest came to the door of the 
cellar about ten o’clock in the morning, for the 
last time, and told me he should go up and learn 
what the terrible loudness of the hiring indicated, 
He left me and mounted to the kitchen above, 
which [I could scarcely imagine he had crossed, 
before a noise and crash, loud as the loudest 
thunder, involved me at once in dust and dark- 
ness. I was atthe corner of the cellar furthest 
from the entrance, and a load of rubbish choak- 
ed up the doorway, extending some feet within 
the entrance of my abode. | immediately con- 
jectured the cause; namely, that a shell had fal- 
len upon the house and exploded on or broken 


through the arched passage at the entrance of 


the cellar, making me a prisoner. 

When I hada little recovered from my sur- 
prise, I found the entrance hermetically scaled 
against ingress or egress; and what was, in my 
eircumstances, equally dreadful, a tinder-box, 
candles, and a little store of provisions, which 
were just without the cellar-door, in an excava- 
tion in the wall of the passage, were lost to me. 
{ might have crawled thither from my mattress 
and secured them, but the masses of stone piled 
on each other forbade the most distant prospect 
of hope from any exertion of my own. I threw 
myself back in an agony ofdespair. In the con- 
fusion which reigned without, I must remain for- 
gotten! All the horror of my situation came 








upon me at once, and my heart died within ms 
To add to my misfortune my candle was neatly 
burnt out;—with what feelings did I watch its 
glimmering in the socket! Its last flash Was like 
the arrow of death passing through my heart 
J now wept like a woman amid the darkness of 
my unseen abode, that was, as far as | could 
judge, to be my charnel-vault. Death from hun. 
ger was before me, with all its keenness of sy. 
fering. The dull and as it were remote sound 
of the guns from without, so different in  integ. 
sity from what it had lately been, told me tha 
the mass interposed between myself and the 
upper world must be very considerable. { fol; 
my heart shrink up at the discovery of my sity. 
tion. The hours lingered into ages; but it was 
long before the feeling of hunger atiected me— 
so much was my mind occupied with apprehen. 
sions for the future, and filled with hopes and 
fears in continual ebb and flow. In groping 
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around me I found two stale crusts of bread, and 
some water yet remained in a vessel by the side 
of my mattress. Both I used avariciously, yet at 
every mouthful my apprehension for the future 
increased, and a hundred times did I in vain fee} 
around carefully for some other relic of food: | 
had, I then thought, no alternative but to dic. 
Why should I fear to do so?—hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, were at the same moment dying 
above, but a short distance from me, in the vio- 
lence of angry passions, and with horrible lace- 
rations. I should go out from life bke a taper; 
and most probably the pains of such a death 
had been greatly exaggerated. Such were my 
self-comforts—refuges from despair. 

I soon found a sensation of emptiness come 
over me, bordering upon faintness, similar to 
what many people feel who delay a meal toa 
very late hour. It appeared to me that my eyes 
were weak, andI fancied if I had bad light neat 
me that still 1 couid have seen nothing distinctly. 
This sensation was accompanied by a tremor of 
the eyelids and a swimming in the head. I tried 
to relieve myself by giving way to sleep, the i0- 
clination for which came at times very strongly 
over me, but | could not gain more refreshment 
than a restless doze imparts, and this was always 
cut short by some horrible vision that prevented 
its affording me the least benefit. Now I thought 
I was seated at a splendid feast, where all that 
could attract the palate and delight the sense 
was before me. I was touching the ricaes 
viands—nay, actually lifting the envied morse 
till it touched my mouth, and its flavour was 1 
my nostrils, when I was awoke by some hideous 
phantom snatching the untasted morsel from my 
shrivelled lips and dashing it away. Sometimes 
1 found myselfin a delicious island, where the 
finest fruits grew in nature’s utmost prodigailty: 
but, on tasting them, they were nauseous and 
sickening, mere soot and ashes; and il [ sought 
to relieve my thirst from the pure limpid streams 
that ran in crystal among the luxurious scenel)s 
I found them changed into bitter blood. Evel 
thing seemed to combine to mock my sullerine 
and edge my tortures. I was much aftlicted »} 
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spasms and twitching sensations internally, as if 
tne viscera Were drawn together and expanded 
too suddenly. Hollow, aching, gnawing pains, as 
if my vitals were torn with pincers, frequently 
assailed me, but seemed to diminish in force 
from repetition. I strove with all my might to 
pear up with patience and resignation; and at 
times | subdued my bodily pain with my mind’s 
energy, but alas? such periods were only of mo- 
mentary duration. Drowsiness generally accom- 
panied the cessation of pain, but it was only to 
make me start from hideous visions and tantaliz- 
ing dreams. It seemed as if no recollections of 
my past life—no images but such as would dis- 
tress me to the utmost, at such a moment, were 
ever recalled; such as they were, they appeared 
horribly vivid and true, torturing me like fiends, 
and rendering my mind an instrument of pain 
horrible as that where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 

That absolute weakness which is the fruit of 
jnanition in general, did not come over me ier 
some days. It is true lL had no opportunity of 
trying my strength; and I knew not what effect 
my recent accident might have had on my frame, 
in rendering it less or more capable of resistance 
to the approach of hunger. My mind seemed to 
me first susceptible of the advance of suffering, 
for my memory was very quickly impaired. All 
my recollections seemed in disconnected links, 
or united with what had not the remotest affini- 
ty to each or either, as is often the case ina fe- 
vered dream. Almost intolerable restlessness of 
spirit at lirst accompanied my bodily torment, 
ending in deep depression of mind, and sighing. 
I poured forth my prayers to God incessantly; 
but they seemed to give little or no consolation. 
lnstead of being followed by resignation (J am 
‘peaking of the early part of my suflering,) I 
leit inclined to murmur the more at my destiny, 
and to task the justice of the Almighty in pre- 
Uestinating me to such a doom. Then my feel- 
angs would be converted into keen regret, or 
iertorment, for my murmuring. The pro- 
‘pectotdeath added weight to my mental an- 
suddenly summoned before me, en- 
aging darkly in bulk, the sins of my past life, 
= they arose to be inaccessible barriers to 
“© hope of eternal glory when my miserable 
ftistence on earth should have closed. I always 
oe the mental torment I endured on this occa- 
“on as equal to the bodily, during the time the 
' preserved the consistency of its functions. 
Mehl the mind sunk down with it into a 
eee of apathy no apprehension could rouse. 
Ens dreadful state [ demanded of heaven if 
i? terrible suflerings would not propitiate my 
im Whether heaven, that had so permitted 
datas heaped upon my head, would not 
iesty' Th against my offences towards its ma- 
i sida I prayed or murmured, Reason sel- 
ogy ! a 1 was the victun of suffering’s 
ng no pif: was cast upon wild fancies, enjoy- 
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of computing time, for the hands of my 





watch were invisible from the darkness; I knew 
that it concluded just after I had finished the 
last drop of my water. The absence of this be- 
verage, though I had made it last me as long as 
[ could, produced a rapid change in my sensa- 
tions; this I well recollect. I began to feel fain- 
ter and more weak, and my limbs grew painfully 
cold. Shiverings now and then came over me; 
and my mind, contrary to what had happened 
before, seemed to have by far the advantage of 
the body. I was conscious of delirium at times, 
and of demoniacal dreams, but at intervals I was 
more composed, and suffered little pain, but in- 
exorable debility. The viscera seemed to me de 
minished, and all energy in them extinct, feeling 
like a dead mass, and as if those of a dead dis- 
embowelled animal had been placed within me 
instead of my own. My giddiness of head in- 
creased, together with the spysms and faintness. 
Iam certain, too, that about this time I became 
totally blind, at least such is my firm impres- 
sion. I found, too, that in my paroxisms of deli- 
rium I had attempted to gnaw my arms, but the 
laceration was not deep, simply from the want 
of physical power to penetrate the muscle with 
my relaxed jaws. ‘* When, O God, will my ago- 
nies end?’? was my frequent sigh, for I was too 
weak for an articulate ejaculation. I seemed to 
have forgotten words, even to myself, as [ found 
when I tried to pray; I could not connect what 
I would say, I can well remember. At length a 
repose, which seemed the forerunner of speedy 
death, came upon me, though still sensible, but 
powerless as a corpse. I looked for my delive- 
rance by death with unconcern. I have an im- 
pression that, while lying in this state, I heard 
the sound of artillery, but I cannot be certain, 
any more than I can tell how long it was before 
I became wholly insensible. 

My next recollection of myself is a most pain- 
ful one. I was I could not guess where. Strange 
voices were around me, and | could not see the 
speakers, from utter want of vision. The horrible 
debility I felt in body, combined with the activ+ 
ty of my mind during my resuscitation, was un~ 
speakably painful—so much so that the recol- 
lection almost overpowers me at times even now. 
It appeared that Ernest had escaped the effects 
ofa thirteen-inch shell, which burst over the 
passage to the cellar and broke in thearch. The 
siege grew warmer, and the city was taken, 
When matters were a little quiet, the faithful 
lad did not fail to implore all he met in my be- 
half. A humane French officer ordered a search 
to be made, and I was found, apparently lifeless, 
stretched on my mattress. To the care of a 
French surgeon I also owe my recovery and the 
power of now relating my sufferings. That re- 
covery was slow. I had endured a fasting of nine 
entire days. I am six feet high and _ proportion- 
ally stout; when found, a boy could have carried 
me onhis back, and 1 seemed shrunk to the 
lowest stature, a mere cage of bone and skin. 
Nothing of inconvenience remains to me now 
from this my severe trial, save now and then, a 
dream of horrible vividness, which comes upor 











































































me whenever I suffer from feverishness or indi- 
gestion, and fearfully recalls the past. 
——— 
ANCIENT ENGLISH SHRINES. 

The object of a pilgrimage to the ancient 
shrines of England, was sometimes of a gene- 
ral and sometimes of a particular kind; and the 
ceremonial which took place on arriving at a 
shrine differed accordingly. At Boxley and Hailes 
the pilgrim underwent a sort of ordeal, which 
was supposed to determine his spiritual taste.— 
At the former place he lifted a small wooden 
image of St. Rumbold, which was artfully pinned 
to the altar if his otfermg had been insufiicient; 
and at the latter was shown a phial of the true 
blood, with a blackened side, which, when turn- 
ed towards him, rendered the contents mvisible. 
But these were particular cases; and, generally 
speaking, a visit %o a shrine included nothing 
more than ordinary gratifi¢ation of curiosity, or 
devotion. A tolerable idea of its general nature 
may be gainéd from the description given by 
Erasmus of his visit to Walsingham. His dia- 
Jogue on this subject is, perhaps, too fanciful in 
parts to be implicitly adopted; but there is no 
reason to doubt the general correctness of its 
details, the minuteness of which gives it an ad- 
ditional value. The pilgrims who arrived at Wal- 
singham entered the sacred precinct by a low, 
narrow wicket. It was purposely made difficult 
to pass, as a precaution against the robberies 
vhich were frequently committed at the shrine. 
On the gate in which the wicket opened was 
nailed a copper image ofa knight on horseback, 
whose miraculous preservation on the spot by the 
Virgin formed the subject of one of the nume- 
yous legendary stories with which the place 
abounded. To the east of the gate within, 
stood a small chapel, where the pilerim was al- 
lowed, for money, to kiss a gigantic bone, said to 
have been the finger-bone of St. Peter. After 
this, he was conducted to a_ building, thatched 
with reeds and straw, enclosing two wells in high 
repute for indigestion and headache, and also for 
the more rare virtue of ensuring to the votary, 
within certain limits, whatey er he might wish¥pr 
at the time of drinking their waters. The build- 
ing itself was said to have bee n transported there 
through the air, many centuries before, in a deep 
snow; and, as a proof of it, the visiter was grave- 
ly pointed to an old bear’s skin attached to one 
of the beams, After this, he entered the outer 
chapel, an unfinished building at the time of 
Erasmus, who describes the high winds from the 
neighbouring sea blowing through its open doors 
and windows. Within this stood the chapel of the 
Virgin, a small wooden building, with a door on 
its opposite sides, through which the pilgrims 
entered and retired. The celebrated image of our 
lady stood within it on the right of the altar.— 
The interior was kept highly perfumed, and illu- 
minated solely by tapers, which dimly revealed 
the sacred image surrounded by the gold and 
jewels of the shrine. The pilgrim knelt awhile 
on the steps of the altar in prayer, and then de- 
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he gave was instantly taken up by a priest 


, Whe 

stood in readiness, to prevent the next co : P 
from stealing it in depositing his own offering, : 
At an altar, “apparently in the outer chapel, was i 
exhibited. the celebrated relic of the Virgin's oh 
milk. It was inclosed ina chrystal to prevent fe 
the contamination of lips, ’ 
“Whose kiss e 
Had been pollution unto aucht so chaste,” ake 
and set in a crucifix. The pilgrims knelt on th mo 
steps of the altar to kiss it, and after the ceie. whi 
mony, the priest held out a board to receiye qui 
their offerings, like that with which tolls wer ble 
fcollected at the foot of bridges. The sacred ye. rea 
lic itself, Erasmus says, was exclusively like ply 
chalk mixed with the white of eggs, and Was CO! 
quite solid. The image of the virgin and her sop, ty 
as they made their salute, also appeared to him fu! 
to give them a nod of approbation. An incident th 
of a personal kind illustrates the bigotry and th 
intolerance which prevailed at these places. Af wi 
{ the ceremony of kissing the sacred mik, De 


Erasmus requested his friend to inquire for Lin 
in the mildest manner, what was the evidence 
that it was indeed the true milk! The priest ap- 
peared at first not to notice the question, but on 
its being repeated, his countenance assumed an 
expression of astonishment and ferocity, andin 
atone of thunder he asked if they had not 
authentic inscriptions of the fact. From tue vio- 
lence of his manner, they expected every instant 
to have been thrust out as heretics, and were giad 
tomake their peace by a present of money. The 
inscription which he re ferred to was foun Jy after 
some search, fixed upon a high wall, where tt 
was searcely legible. They contrived, h owever, 
to read it; but found it to contain merely a lis 
tory of this precious relic from the tenth cent 
ry, when it was purchased by an © sid woman 
near Constanti inop le, with an assurance, lrom 
which arose its fame, that all other portions 0 
the virgin’s milk had fallen on the groune be- 
fore they were collected, while this was taken 
directly from her breast. 
— 
HUMAN LIFE. 

A variety of curious calculations Have 
tely been made in France, with respect 
he werage duration of human life, & vey 
Paris during the eighteenth century. 454) 
pears, that the average age of marriage We 
jarters 


for men, about 29 years and three 4 
women, about 24 years and . 
quarters; and that the average age Ol. 
rents, at the birth of a son, was, for womels 
about 28 years and ¢ enact or mei: 
about 33 years and a me arter. It follows, 
that there was nearly three generau jons i 
Paris during the last century. It is 2 te 
markable faet, that this es timate coincides 


. . vay T]- 
with that of tue Greeks in their chrono? 
cal tables 
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FALLS OF CASCADE CREEK. 

CasCADE CREEK unites itself with the Susque- 
hanna about a mile to the south of that part of the 
northern boundary line of Pennsylvania, through 
river passes on its first entrance into 
this State. The Creek is, in general, rapid, and 
derives its name from a fine Cascade of about 
sixty feet in height, of which we have given a 
cketch, Thisis about half a mile above the 
mouth of the Creek, the banks or cliffs of 
which are so abrupt on both sides, that the in- 
quisitive traveller is obliged to wade a considera- 
ble part of the way in the water, before he can 
reach the Cascade, the beauty of which willam- 
niv reward his toil. At this place the rock is 
composed of horizontal strata of great regulari- 
ty, over which the water, catching in its descent, 
fallsina broken sheet of foam. The banks of 
above the Cascade, are skirted with 
the hemlock spruce, (Pinus-Abies Americana) 
which, though a tree of little value for its tim- 
in the painter’s eye, to the 


which the 


the Creek, 





ber, adds greatly, 
uresque beauty of the scene. 
PAGODA. 
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Silent and sequestered 
among the earlier and more imaginative, though 
less enlightened nations, have always been con- 
tedtoa worship, however wild, most fanciful 
Among all people—even the fas- 


shady places, 


and sincere. 
I y refined and intellectual of this cen- 
turv—eminences, whether aatural or artificial, 
atcommand extensive views of picturesque and 





beautiful s¢ enery, always present peculiar attrac- 
tions of resort to the inhabitants of thronged and 
dusty cities. For whatever withdraws the heart 
rom the bondage of self-interest and unsatistied 





acguirement, should ever be held a blessing too 
great for possible exagverated estimation—and 
hotliing so much as the smile of nature, and the 
peace that pervades her lovely scenes, tends to 
tompose conilicting interests, and hush into 


Sumber, if not oblivion, the agitations of the 
Heart, 

Neither the Battery of New York, nor the 
Mall of Boston, nor the Bluff of Savannah, 
wOugh each presents a Various view, SO fully 


1 


eriies the truth of these suggestions as the 


coup @oeil displayed from the towers of THe 
Patopa. No other public place of resort and 
amusement exhibits a perspective so extensive 
ind distinct of natural and artificial life—of 
‘own and country—of city grandeur and diver- 
Sled rural beauty. 


Tue lot on which it stands is situate on Fran- 
8 street, and yields in point of eminence to 
Fait Mount alone. About one hundred feet of 
rat is occupied by a Chinese pavilion used as a 
place of public entertainment. Its exterior is 
“mpietely in the light eastern style. 

tom the southern side of the Pavilion you 
fcend by an easy flight of stairs to the laby- 
mth garden, Around the palisadoes is a broad 
Btavel walk, forming an extensive and delight- 
» omenade—it is ornamented by a bed of 
oie Pas The Pagoda is in the centre of 

8) 


¢ 
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the labyrinth, and each corner of tiie ground plot 
outside of the gravel walk is destined to be 
decorated with a Chinese temple upon a smaller 
scale, 

When you enter the Pagoda, you are informed 
by a placard placed in the casement story, that 
it is ‘*the Temple of Confucius,’’ after the cele- 
brated Chinese Philosopher of that name. You 
ascend, by a very easy winding stair case, from 
story to story, until you find yourselves at an 
elevation of 110 feet above the garden, which 
is, itself, nearly on a level with the eight win- 
dows of Christ Church steeple. With the aid of 
a telescope, with which the visitor is here provid- 
ed, can take a survey of the country fora cir- 
cuit of thirty miles, and enjoy all the pleasures 
accompanying country life, without subjecting 
himself to the diseases and perils incident to au- 
tumnal decay. He may trace with delight the 
romantic scenery that aderns the winding shores 
of the Schuylkill; the variegated woods that 
clothe and crown the swelling uplands on the 
south and west; the rapidly improving, yet al- 
ready large and beautiful city of Philadelphia 
on the east; and the numerous public buildings of 
the metropolis of Pennsylvania, the farm-houses 
and the country-seats of wealthy proprietors 
on the north. Below him flows the calm, me- 
andering river; its glassy waters roll in a sheat 
of foam over the artificial cascade of Fair 
Mount, and then continue their quiet course be- 
neath two noble bridges, and through a fruitful 
country to the ocean. 

The sights and sounds here presented to the 
eye of the contemplative observer, win their 
way gently to the heart, and leave it both wiser, 
better and happicr. The mind expands as it 
pervades the scene, and anticipates the future 
greatness, wealth and grandeur, of the city be- 
hind, and the country around this fairy spot. A 
single visit to Tur PAGODA at sunset, or ona 
moontight eve—and a single hour passed in the 
contemplation and enjoyment of the wild bean- 
ties of nature, and the signal triumphs of useful 
art—will better prepare the mind for its conti- 
nual struggles in life than all the operas which 
refinement ever barbarously invented, or all the 
empiric prodigies which needy adventurers ever 
displayed to the insatiable gaze of unprofitable 
curiosity. 

—_———— 

A clock-maker of Memmingen has announced 
to the public, in the last number of the Com- 
mercial Courier of Dantzic, a clock for sale, of 
his own invention, which has employed his ex- 
ertions for the last thirteen years. This time- 
piece is made of wood, and has nothing metallic 
in its composition. It requires to be wound up 
only once in three months, and a report as loud 
as that of a twelve pounder gives notice of the 
time when it has stopped. The inventor, M. 
Pipert, warrants it for 20 years, and asks six 
thousand ducats for it; the Grand Duke of Hesse 
has offered him five thousand, which he hag re- 
used, 
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A DAY AT THLE SEA-SIDE. 


I found, on calling at the Manse, lying be- 
{ween me and the village, in a little sheltered 
cove, which nothing ruder than the ‘sweet 
south’’ could ever visit, that the worthy minister 
was from home; nor did a garrulous old nurse 
(the only member of the family unwillingly re- 
maining on the premises) fail to make me ac- 
quainted with the reason. 

The town’s a’ asteer the day, sir,”’ said she; 
an’ ye canna wonder at it. There’s four-and- 

twenty as gude men and lads to sail this tide 
for Greenland, as ever tried the cauld uncanny 
trade, and there ’s sair hearts enow, nae doubt, 
among yrives and mothers; and the minister, 
ye’re sure, couldna bide awa’ at sica time, when 
the women ’Il need comfort, and the lads coun- 
sel. Yestreen was our Gitaatind preachings, 
as we ca’ them, and weel J wot, if an honest 
an ’s praye rs can bring a blessing, they werena 
spared for them that ‘20 down to the sea in 

But will ye step in, sir, and rest ye?’’ 

Added my garrulous informant, ‘*orshall 1 send 

herd laddie down by for the master? He’l 


sate 2 
RlLiips. 
-- 


4 
‘ 
be vexed to miss you, and you sic a stranger!— 


And really ye look sair forfoughten wi’ scrambling 
amang our rocks.”” 

I thanked old Els peth, but declining her hos- 
pitality, pursued my walk towards the village, 
along a line of tlie gged rocks which 
formed the rest of the shore, but amid se a 
rade path was now discernible. ¢ a 


Same fru 


The presence of a w ell-dressed stranger—one 
Wwhomnot even H nee, ae wildest mood,could 
have ‘ta fishmonger’’—seldom fail- 
sd to excite an unusual senso 
us race; but on this eventfui day | might have 

rambulated the village long en ough, without 

ing more than a transient glance from a 
scholar. 


mls stake nh for 


v70n In Its a thaip shibi- 


The first dwelling 
likely to contain the 
smali dimensions, as 

removing, ere 

for all 

or prob: ably unwelcome 

} lifted the latch, which J gently 

s to be unperceived, there sicod, with his back 

on the sc floor, a stout young 

iilor, his bundle in for lharic if in act to de- 

et lingering in relucta 

venerable being, \ a , from a: 


; giving | pia her 


to which I was directed as 
minister, was one of such 
indicated that its occupant, 
long, to the ‘narrow house’ 

living, would make no vers 

transition.— 
did so 


¢ 
oS ; 


anty 


There appeared a struggle in his mind, be- 
! leve of ente type and the sense 
luty. The latter had just trium phed, « 
came in, I heard him; say, « Dinna greet 
, mother!—If ye downa bide me gang 
far awa’ frae ye, I'l] just stay, and try what 
do for ye athame. TThere’s mair to be 
imade yonder, nae doubt—and (w ith asigh) mair 
young lad tha 


een the 


sae 
to see 


can 


id fain be ne a 
wi’ Re, athet, gin ye 
as gude fish in the sea here— 


seen for a 
bour-like—but I'l] bide 
eee 


bVrrrauu 


0 be 


there’s 
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if they’re no just sac muckle—as evor cam y 
o’t in Greenland.’ 

**Ye’ll no bide wi’? me, Johnny!’ answered 
the sorrowing, yet resigned parent—who, 4 
neighbor whispered me, had lost a husband and 
three sons by the perils of the deep—* Ye'l 
gang in the Lord’s name, like them that , 
before ye—if it be the Lord’ s will, ye’ll com 
safe hame again—and if’’—but the alternatiy 
that might be submitted to, could not be ¢. 
pressed in words. ‘‘Gae your way, my bain, 
and follow your lawful -alling-—the vidow’s ac 
laddie will no want Ane to keep him skal. 


less.’ 
ight Vv ule the Meek ema- 


gaed 


I drew back out of s ny 
ciated being, who looked as if sorrow had nexrly 
done its last , and, perhaps, not worst office, of 
loosening the ties that nd frame as wel! as 
spirit to this world, wrang her son’s hand, and 
feebly sighing—* The Loic gae wi’ ye,” 
exhausted mn her chair. 

** She’s right, sirs,’’ said 2 grave old man of 
primitive aspect, in his Sunday’s suit; one of t! 
elders who had been evidently employed in te 
conciling her to the rration. ‘* It’s 
useless and sinfu’ to wrestle against duty 
Providence. TThere’s Marian Jamieson dow 
bye been fretting, and wishing for some: 
thing to keep her ne’er-do-weel spoilt callant 
frae the fishing—and dina he fa’ into the draw- 
well yestreen in the > arkening, and near lose lis 
life on an errand o’ her ain devis: A local 
ted woman she was, when she fand her muciie- 
made o’ wean—that she was once to trust 
the sea wi’? his Mz tker—lyit , feet upmost, m 

ain yard well! Whether 0! 
wi't is ~ doubtful—but a blythe moti 
wad she hae been, to see him sailing, stou 
hale, wi’ the lave o’ our leds to Greenland the 
day!”’ 

J a stened with respeet to the 
head elder’s practical h omily—and 
1 him to tell me where le tho 
I should most pgp tess find Mr. Menteith, wi 
— I had a few minutes’ business el 
readily be sitting awhile wi’ Helen Lome, tat 
has No sairest heart in the town the day: 
her man, that was wont to be the jlower 
cing o°? our Greenland lads, and car bam 
ofien skaithless frac the deep, d yined 
wi? a slow decline, and } 
ess bairnes are no auld enough to do ony t 
for her. Ive a trifle o’ siller here to gié 
that the lads scrapid thegit! for her ) 
—for she’s kent better day s, and her he 
just resigned to tak’ Session help yet. 
subs scription, and she’ il no refuse 
at the hand o” her Willie’s loving comrades. 
The minister’s no to tell her how muckle 
comes to, that he may slip in what he likes frae 
the Session frae time to time. It’s no athe 
cither a right frame o’ Helen’s to be sae prides 
ful—but if she thinks she can wrestle up hel 
bairns without parish help, it’ll prevent her si 
ing under her distress.’ 

‘T was too sincere a friend to the lingers 
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eling of honest repugnance to parochial aid, 
jong the boast and pride of my country, not to 
contribute my mite to ‘keep Helen, in éffect as 
well as idea, off the list of its dependents. The 
clder seemed, on the score of my subscription, 
to think me entitled to the entree of the house 
of mouraing; and I accompanied him, with real 
sympathy, to the door, though I declined going 
firther till J should learn the s state of the widow’s 
feelings. 

The dwelling, still that of her more prosperous 
Jays, aflorded two apartments; in the euter and 
unoccupied one of which the elder left me for a 


few min utes. 


this little cabin—for such, in many of its fea- 
tures, it might have seemed--to render it trying 
to the feelings of the poor bereaved one. To 
the full-rigged miniature ship, the characteristic 
ymament of many a skipper’s parlor, were add- 
ed shells of the Torrid Zone, (the gifts of ship- 
mates,) in strange contact with pieces of whale- 
hone. and teeth of seals and walrusses. The 


raassy silver wateh hung by a black ribbon over 

the mantel- |-picce, and still regularly taking note 

ic with which he, whose movements it 

ong directed, had ceased to have con- 

, Was a melancholy memento. A mark 

wall indicated the recent disappearance, 

from poverty,) of a clock, whose oc- 

was now superseded by the sta- 

vatch, not to be parted 

displaced till claimed by its 
ed eldest boy. 

a large bible. on whose 

print ed, ** William Lonie, 

it a well-tharebed collec- 

vrecks, ane a Natural History of the 

clean bed, with its ela- 


; alas! 
sition of a 
cold, nor 
irly-head 
window lay 
were . 


Oures 


AS oe ] } 
wdliuica. anG beside 


Wait A S¢ 8 ge > ly 
enaiel ilt, spoke of former luxury 
—but at its foot a little hastily ar- 

1 


g, whieh, in 

cottage, might have been supposed a 
patron image. Whatever it was, it 
hike precious and painful to memory, 
ded from the eye, lest it should be too 
heart. I lifted, more in sympathy 
irlosity, the veil and behind it, 
years at least, perhaps forever, hung 
‘d sailor’s tiddle!—whose merry 
doubtless whiled away many an inter- 
poiar day, 


curtain concealed something 


aside, 


during maiy a winter night at home. 
e later destination of its jocund 
eneath it stood that cradle whose 
cupation was for ever gone! 
‘Lc examination of these wrecks of past hap- 
.c brought me close to the slight parti- 
‘1 could hear, amid suppresse dand gen- 
«Weeping, a glad young voice exclaim, ‘* Mo- 
il send me and Willie to the schule now 
we'll be men in no time, and gang to 
nd like our father!’’ 
i think,’’ at length sobbed out the soft, 
ue’ Weeper, **that I’m no grateful, John Do- 
4dson, because I canna speak to tell you and 
Pur Willie’s kindly neighbors, how muckle 





There was much in the aspect of 


and gladdened the hearts of 





I think 0’ your kindness—God alone kens—and 
I tak it the mair freely, that mony’s the time 
the puir fellow has done the like for them that 
needed it!”’ 

‘* Ay, Helen, that did he, answered the canna 
elder; ‘‘ and is it no a true text that says, ‘ Cast 
your bread upon the waters, and ye shall find it 
after many days?’ ”’ 

‘* But, neibor,”’ said the oppressed widow, * I 
canna think upon warld’s gear the day—no even 
to gie the praise whar it is rightly due—when I 
would gie a’ that men ever w ‘ared or W on, to see 
Willie Lonie standing feckless and plackles s—as 
I ance saw him after a shipwreck—wi’ naething 
on the earth but his leal heart and hjs stout arm 
to trust to!——But,’’ added she, sighing, and sud- 
denly changing her tone, ‘* Gae wa’, John Do- 
naldson, and thank the lads for me; and tak wee 
Johnny in your hand—that’s his puir father’s 
picture. The blessing o’ the ed. and the 
thanks o’ the fatherless, will be muckle thought 
0’ the day amang them.’ 

‘'There’s one no far off, Helen,’ said the 
good elder, ‘* who wad maybe like to hae them 
too—though he’s a douce landwart gentleman, 
and no about encountering ony jeopardy. He’s 
a friend o’ the minister’s forbye.”’ 

‘Is he, indeed?’’ cried the widow—* then he 
is welcome to me, though he had never put his 
hand in his purse for me or mine! I whiles 
grieve that I canna repay the guc de I get at 
mony a hand; but the minister, honest man, 
never lies on my conscience—for his heart, and 
his treasure, and his reward, are a’thegither in 
Heaven.”’ 

I opened the door cautiously, and introduced 
by the good old man, laid my hand affectionately 
on the heads of the dark rosy boys, and then held 
it out to their sorrowing mother. How impar- 
tial is Nature in her distribution of personal ad- 
vantages! How omnipotent the regality of 
mind and character! Hada painter wished to 
portray a Roman matron of the softer stamp— 
the mother to whose caresses Coriolanus must 
have vielded—or the Eponina whose smiles 
could cheer long years of famine and proscrip- 
tion—here might have been his model. Yet 
there was a Madonna expression in her down- 
cast eye, that spoke rather of Christian firmness 
than Roman stoicism; anda royal martyr of the 
early church, meek though undismayed, amid a 
hostile army, might have perhaps found in He- 
len Lonie a still meeter representative. I real- 
ly shrunk back, half unable to profier condo- 
lence to so commanding a being, 

“I thank ye, sir, kindly, said she, ‘‘ for me 
and mine, for your Ciristian help to a lone wo- 
man, that has been e’en ower little used cither 
to work or want. While Willie lived I had little 
need to do either; but if I do the best for the 
tane, Providence will take care o’ the other.— 
This is to be my last day o’ sinfu’ repining. The 
Lord has sent this supply, to rebuke my heart- 
lessness and quicken my diligence. Tak it wi’ 
ye, John Donaldson, and set me up ina bit shop 
wi’t—and see if it winna be like the widow’s 
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cruise of oil, and grow aye the langer the mair! | 
But ye maunna forget the kind givers, John— 
oh! dinna let the lads sail without my blessing! 
And stop, John, | promised Peter Morrison his 
spy-glass, for a token o’ the love he bore him. 
I’ve never looked at since the day he tried to 
see his ain vessel as she came up the Firth. ‘It 
winna do, Helen,’ said he quietly. ‘ There’s 
a glaze on my ee that winna let me see ony 
thing muckle langer.’ I tmed to look and tell 
him how the Nancy stood in the water—but the 
tear blinded me; and he said, ‘ Helen! lock by 
the glass—I’|l never need it mair!’—As the 
widow repeated these last words, the key turned 
in the lock of the old-fashioned scrutoire, and, 
along with the glass, many familiar objects, 
long carefully excluded, rushed upon her sight 
and memory. All her fortitude at once forsook 
her, and exclaiming, ‘* Tak it yoursell, John, 
I’m no able,’’—she escaped through an inner 
door into the other room. We respected her 
sorrow too much to interrupt its vent, so, taking 
each a hand of the boys, and lifting, like a pre- 
cious relic, the honest sailor’s spy-glass, we 
stole out of the house. 

Chance soon threw into our way the comrade 
for whom the token was designed. He receiv- 
ed it with a burst of rude emotion, to cover which, 
he rattled to the children, and hurried away, 
with one in each hand, to treat them with gin- 
gerbread. The eldest strove to detain him to 
deliver Helen’s message of thanks to this spokes- 
man of the benevolent crew; but he only shook 
his head, and ran the faster out of hearing. 
‘©T maun get the minister say a word for her, 
puir thing! he’ll do it better than I can. I 
nund where he be now—nae doubt asking a 
blessing on the grace-drink at Sandie Nichol’s, 
the old sailing master’s. He’s been to Green- 
land mair times than [ can reckon, and makes 
aye a ploy o’t, just like ony laddie, and sae does 
the whole family. There’s twa o’ his sons gawn 
wi’ him this trip; the gude wife’s stout heart ’II be 
tried—but it never failed her yet; she’s an unco 
woman for cantiness!’’ + * * 

The beach was my natural resort, and on strol- 
ling towards it, [I found there a knot of two or 
three young unmarried men, apparently too 
slightly connected in the village to excite any of 
the overwhelming feelings called forth by the 
more endearing relations of life—yet who seem- 
ed to find some compensation in the friendly 
adieus, and lively banterings of a bevy of bright- 
eyed damsels, who, lounging about in gay caps 
and top-knots, formeda striking contrast to the 
general complexion of the village. 

Amid this group of lads, however, I soon re- 
cognized one, who, seemingly either unable or 
unwilling to join in the laugh, or retort the good- 
humoured jest, stood apart from his comrades, 
with the lingering look and reluctant demeanour 
of one whose heart was ona spot, from which, 
at the same time, he ever and anon testified im- 
patience to escape, by pulling his companions 
by the arm, and more than once going down to 
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the harbour to ascertain how scon the boat might 






be got afloat. This being still out of the qucs. 
tion, he sat down on a rock at some distance, and 
seemed lost in meditations of no very pleasing 
character. There was something in his moody 
and unsocial deportment, which, coupled wit 
his fine, manly person, and evident youth, inte. 
rested me, I knew not why; and I might haye 
stood longer observing them, had I not see, 
Mr. Menteith at the other end of the Quay—and 
hastened to join him. He almost looked as jf 
he could have dispensed with my company, but 
merely apologizing for the inevitable hurry of 
such a day, he allowed me to walk by his side, 
till we came toa small house of mean appear. 
ance, in a bye-lane, one of the very few Whose 
door on this day of privileged intercourse was 
rarefully closed—while no sound from withinin 
dicated the presence of inhabitants. 

Giving me a sign not to follow him, the good 
pastor gently lifted the latch, and I was ‘soon 
made sensible, by suppressed moanings, of the 
participation, ‘* not loud but deep,”’ of some in- 
mate in the general desolation. Feeling and 
propriety alike prohibited my listening to aN ap. 
parently agonizing colloquy—during which the 
stifled groans gave place to a burst of hys- 
terical emotion; but I could not avoid hearing 
the minister say, on leaving the room—* M: 
rian, pray to God to bless my endeavours, 
little L can do for you; but the hearts of all are 
in his hand!”? 

Again hastily pressing my hand, and hurrying 
past me, I saw the worthy pastor walk rapidly 
towards the spot 1 had lately occupied, and cor- 
necting involuntarily his present haste with the 
young sailor I had left sitting in gloomy abstrac- 
tion on the rocks, I resumed the position from 
whence I had first desecried him, and had a [ull 
view of the dumb show of a scene, on which | 
had no right further to intrude. 

The communication, whatever 
which the minister was about to make, was ey: 
dently more unwelcome than unexpected ; for 
the youth, instead of rising, as under other cir- 
cumstances he would have done, on his pastor's 
approach, sat doggedly still, with huis face avert 
ed, and his wallet between his knees, in the att 
tude of one who may be lectured, but cannot be 
convinced. Nay, the hand which, in the course 
of his pastoral admonition the mild man Jaid ou 
his young parishioner’s shoulder, I could see 1 
dignantly shaken off by an uncourteous gesture 
of his refractory hearer. 

I gathered—though the youth by degrees 2% 
sumed a more respectful attitude—from the 
whole air of my worthy friend’s figure, that he 
was an unsuccessful pleader. It was soon put 
beyond a doubt, by the melancholy shake © 
the head and disconsolate step with which he 
at length turned away from his inexorable cub 
prit. 

I was onthe point of moving, to join and con- 
dole with him, when I saw the lad suddenly start 
up and run after the minister—appearing by the 
respectful touch of the hat, which replaced bis 
late rude deportment—to solicit in hia tw ® 
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--newal of the conference. It was instantly, 
snd with true Christian benignity, accorded— 
and here again sounds would have been super- 
quous to convey to me the tenor of the conver- 
sation. I saw that the proud heart of the young 
man was fairly melted—that the figures he still 
drew with his stick in the sand, were the result 
of awkwardness and absence, not of sullenness 
and incivility. The whole air of proud defiance 
in his form, gave place to submission and even 
humilitv—and when the pastor’s hand was kindly 
stretched out to his penitent disciple, I knew as 
well how it all was, as if 1 had been an impan- 
nelled juror on the case. 

Asthe minister began to ascend from the 
beach to the height I stood on, I saw the Jad hang 
back a little, and seem to stipulate somewhat, 
though timidly and with hesitation. The pastor 
nodded assent, and outstripping his now tardy 
companion, Came up to me and said, with a be- 
nign smile:— 

“Ifyou are disposed to punish me for treating 
you so cavalierly, you have a fair opportunity, 
for] am about to trespass on your good nature 
for a favour.”>—“* Which I am quite disposed to 
punish you by granting, according to your own 
mode of retaliating injuries,’’ said I, with a cor- 
dial shake of the hand, which was warmly return- 
ed ~“You must know,”’ said {he good man, “ that 
Ihave been making up a marriage since I left 
you, and as for good reasons the young bride- 
7 





groom desires present secrecy, I wish you to be 
a witness, along with the bride’s mother, with- 
out taking any of the village gossips into our 
counsel. You will not grudge having a hand in 
averting from avery bonnie, but very simple 
lassie, a broken promise and a broken heart; 
and William, as have been telling him, will 


xeep his watch all the heartier, and sleep all 


the sounder, that he has no betrayed maiden 
‘o haunt his waking or sleeping dreams. There’s 
little time to lose—the tide is making fast. Ill 
sep lorward and prepare the bride. There will 


be joy in her heart, though on many accounts, it 


| 1 . . =) 
wil be a tearful bridal.”? 

I looked round when Mr. Menteith had left 
me? for 


Jjorthe bridegroom, but found he had taken 
‘circuitous route to his intended’s dwelling, 
val 4s being seen there with the minister should 
s'¢ tise to surmises which, as the son of austere 
dariclous parents in a neighbouring farm, 
oe Was ‘nxioug to avert, till his return. from a 
su isaing might render him comparative 
) “aenendent, 

%, arived, consequently, before him at the cot- 
s°) Whence I had so lately heard issuing 
“ts Of hopeless and seemingly inconsolable 
“lon, The same gentle voice was weeping 


} 
Si 


Sil... R rye gi te st 
aa But oh! how different are tears of joyful 
A hescs and sanctified penitence, from the bit- 
Tr Overt 2 on f . 
;  HOwings of a broken, yet not contrite 
heart! 


sort : bake gry, decent subdued-looking 
bbeawtiéa cr the door, and bade me welcome. 
lead’ girl, apparently scarce seventeen, 
C twisting her apron before the minister, 





~ + ny entrance covered her face with both | 
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her hands, through which tears trickled down 
upon the old deal table. ‘* Marian!’’ said the 
minister, ‘* compose yourself, and lift your 
heart to Him, in whose presence you are so 
soon to exchange a solemn vow.’’ She looked 
up, dried her eyes, and showed a countenance, 
lovely even in tears, when the door hastily 
opened, and she again buried her face in her 
hands. 

The young man came up to her with the same 
firmness of manner which had characterised his 
whole deportment. He took her hand with gen- 
tle kindness, kissed off the tears that flowed fas- 
ter than ever, and then said, with a gravity far 
beyond his years—‘* Marian! ye’ll hae time 
enough to greet when I’m far, far awa!—and 
need we baith hae to repent our sin and folly. 
But we are here now to thank God and his mi- 
nister for bringing me to a better mind, and spar- 
ing you a sair heart. Ye’ll be able now to 
think 0’ me living wi’? peace and comfort; and 
if I never come hame, there’s nane can forbid 
you to put on a black gown for me. If trouble 
comes, and ye get unkindness from folk 0’ mine, 
the minister *Il no see ye wranged. But oh! be 
canny wi’ my puir mother, for she’s had her 
trials sairand mony, and downa bide to be con- 
trairied in her auld days.”’ 

‘* I give you joy, Marian!’ said the pastor, 
benignly; ** a good son can never prove an un- 
kind husband. But time wears, and I must join 
you for eternity!?? The word thus seasonably 
uttered, poured its heavenly‘unction on the 
waves of human passion. In silence and com- 
posure was the simple rite performed—the friend- 
ly greeting proffered—the pastoral and mater- 
nal benediction given—and the mute, long, 
desperate farewell embrace exchanged! I glid- 
ed out ere yet its hallowed clasp was loosed, 
and sought relief to my feelings on the busy 
shore, now crowded with the fast-departing ma- 
riners, ° " . . 

All now was serious haste and joyous bustle 
among the crew. The sails flapped somewhat 
idly, as if reluctant to accelerate their motions; 
and it was exhilarating to behold the fine athle- 
tic fellows, most of them scarce arrived at man- 
hood, doffing at once hats, handkerchiefs, and 
jackets, and bracing each muscle for a hardy 
rowing match. Last, but not least active or 
conspicuous, leaped in the young bridegroom; 
no Jonger weighed down by misconduct and re- 
morse, but unlike his former self, as to be 
be hardly recognized. His eye no longer sought 
the ground—and in the jdeafening cheer that 
marked their pushing off, I heard his voice trium- 
phant, 

—<——— 


ALCKMAER. 


Alckmaer is a kind of capital of the provinee 
of North Holland, which displays, more than 
any other, the triumph of industry over nature. 
Its situation, in the centre of a small country, 
almost entirely surrounded with water, renders 
its population at once agricultural and commors 
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cial. Part of its inhabitants are occupied in 
cultivating tulips, the rest in selling cheese, 
which is the best in Holland. The countenances 
of the inhabitants, but particularly of the wo- 
men, are very remarkable. They almost always 
dress in white, and their head dress is quite na- 
tional. A large bandeau of lace is placed im- 
mediately on the forehead. A thin plate of 
gold, confining the hair in a half circle, at the 
back of the head, terminates at each temple in 
a little hook, which is fastened to the curls.— 
This hook is often ornamented with precious 
stones, and in every case elegantly wrought.— 
If we could be certain of offending nobody, we 
should take the liberty, in order to give a good 
idea of this singular part of the head-dress, to 
compare it to a horse-shoe, with two cramps at 
its extremities. Over this bandeau, and over 
many other things, (for we perceive much gold 
and embroidery which we could not see in de- 
tail,) is placed a lace cap, very transparent, 
terminated by broad lappets, which hang grace- 
fully on the neck. It is said that this costume 
embellishes the persons who wear it; but, on 
the other hand, that they must be very pretty 
to become it. On the whole, it is certain that 
the young girls who are seen in this dress in 
the streets of Alckmaer, at the windows, and 
in the cabriolets, strike the eye extremely, and, 
by a kind of beauty very different from those 
of Hassley and Guggisberg, that is to say, in- 
finitely more dignified. Each of these caps 
costs above two hundred frances. The streets of 
this little town are full of jeweller’s shops, 
where these wealthy farmers come to exchange 
the produce of their herds for these ornaments. 
It is principally at the cheese market, which is 
held every week, that it is interesting to ob- 
serve these rich people. They resort thither 
from all parts of the country, either in boats or 
im carriages, and are crowded onthe bank of 
one of the canals in a little square, where an 
enormous balance weighs all that is sold in the 
town. A thousand boats arrive from the coun- 
try laden with this valuable commodity; a thou- 
sand others are loaded with it to convey it to 
the principal towns, and particularly to carry it 
on board the vessels which are to transport it to 
the remotest quarters of the globe. Though the 
best Dutch cheese is known in the trade by the 
name of Edam cheese, almost the whole is in 
fact made at present in the environs of Alekma- 
er. These cheeses are superior to all others for 
the use of the navy, and for exportation to dis- 
tant countries. This advantage is owing to the 
eare which the Dutch take to express all the 
milk from the caseous and buttery parts. The 
cheese acquires by this more solidity, and is less 
liable to turn sour, than that of Auvergne, which 
it much resembles, 


—=_— 
REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE, 


In the early part of the Revolutionary war, a 
sergeant and twelve armed men undertook a 
journey through the wilderness in the State of 
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New Hampshire. Their route was remote from 
any settlements, and they were under the neces. 
sity of encamping over night in the woods, |y ab 
the early part of our struggle for independence 





















































the Indians were numerous, and did not stang lait 
idle spectators to a conflict carried on with 55 dec 
much zeal and ardour by the whites. Some tribes equ 
were friendly to our cause, while many upon oy; thu 
border took part with the enemy, and were yery mig 
troublesome in their savage kind of warfare, a3 the 
our countrymen often learnt from the woful experi. beh 


ence of their midnight depredations. The leader 
of the above mentioned party was well acquainted 
with different tribes; and from much intercourse 
with them previous to the war, was not ignorant 
of the idiom, physiognomy, and dress of each, and 
at the commencement of hostilities was informed 
for which party they had raised the hatchet. 


Nothing material happened the first day of 
their excursion; but early in the afternoon of the 
second, they, from an eminence, discovered a 
body of armed Indians advancing towards them, 
whose number rather exceeded their own.—as 
soon as the whites were perceived by their red 
brethren, the latter made signals, and the two 
parties approached each other in an amicable 
manner. The Indians appeared to be much gra- 
tified with meeting the sergeant and his men, 
whom they observed they considered as their 
protectors; said they belonged to a tribe which 
had raised the hatchet with zeal in the cause of 
liberty, and were determined to do all in their 
power to injure the common enemy. They shook 
hands in friendship, and it was, ‘* How d’ve do, 
pro, How d’ye do, pro; that being their pronun- 
ciation of the word brother. When they had 
conversed with each other for some time and et- 
changed mutual good wishes they at lengti 
separated, and each party travelled in differ- 
ent directions. After proceeding to the «is 
tance of a mile or more, the sergeant halted his 
men and addressed them in the following words. 
‘* My brave companions, we must use the utmost 
caution, or this night may be our last. Should 
we not make some extraordinary exertions to ¢e- 
fend ourselves, to-morrow’s sun may find us sleep- 
ing never to wake. You are surprised comrades 
at my words; and your anxiety will not be less 
ened when I inform you that we have just passed 
Our most inveterate foe, who under the mask : 
pretended friendship you have witnessed, would 
lull us into security, and by such means, 10 tis 
unguarded moments of our midnight slumoe?, 
without resistance, seal our fate.’”’ 

The men with astonishment listened to ine 
short harangue; and their surprise was greater, 
as not one of them had entertained the mepicnns 
but they had just encountered friends. mee 
immediately resolved to enter into some se an 
for their mutual preservation and destruction 
their enemies. By the proposal of their — 
the following plan was adopted and execute 


. . , t 

The spot selected for their night’s ein 

was near a stream of water which serve aye 
ver their rear. They felled a large tree, dé 
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on the approach of night a brilliant fire 
was lighted. Each individual cut a log of wood 
about the size of his body, rolled it nicely in his 
blanket, placed his hat upon the extremity, and 
laid it before the fire; that the enemy might be 
deceived, and mistake it fora man. After logs 
am in number to the sergeant’s party were 
hus fitted out, and so artfully arranged that they 
night easily be mistaken for so many soldiers, 
the men with loaded muskets plac ed themselves 
behind the fallen tree, by which time the shades 
of the evening -— ‘“ ‘close around. The fire 
, and kept burning brilliantly 
until late in the evening, when it was suffered to 
decliae. The critical time was now approaching, 
when an attack might be expected from the, In- 


| which 


was supplied in fuel 





dians; but the sergeant’s men rested in their 
nlacea of concealment with great anxiety till near 
midnight, without perceiving any movement of 
the enemy. 

At lengtha tall Indian was discovered through 
the glimmering of the fire, (which was now get- 
ting low,) cautiously moving towards them, 
waking no noise, and apparently using every 

3 in his power to conceal himself from any 
bout the camp. For a time, his actions 





, to be suspicious that a guard might 
unusual appearau 
of Fea but 


sntured forward more 


ned to watch anv 
alarm 


he ve 


ild give the in case 





nz gq let, 


boldly. rested upon his toes, and was distinctly 
seon to move his finger as he numbered each 
lor of wood, or What he supposed to be a human 


beng quietly enjoying repose. To satisfy hin- 
number, he counted 


a second time, and cautiously retired. 


1¢ 7 1 oo e } 
Beli more tully, as to the 


mucin Over 





fe was succeeded by another Indian, who went 
hrough the same movements, and retired in the 
Rime manner. Soon after the whole party, six- 
een in number, were discovered, cautiously ap- 
Proacling, and greedily eyeing their supposed 
nictims. The feelings of the sergeant’s men can 
better be imagined than deseribed,when they saw 
base and cruel purposes of their enemies, who 
Were how sonear that they could scarcely be re- 
i from firing upon them. The plan, how- 
ithe sergeant was to have his men remain 
Bien In their places of concea!ment till the mus- 
A¢is Ol the savages were discharged, that their 
own fite might be more eflectual and opposition 
less fovea d vile 
Their suspense was of not long duration. The 
Indians, Ina body, caut) ously approac hed, till 
Wihin a sh rt distance, the y then halt ed, haat 
Ucliberate , discharged their pieces upon Inan- 
inate habe save the dreadful war whoop, and in- 


Mantly rushe od forward with tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife in hand, to despatch the living and ob- 


ain th 1e 8calps of the de ad. 


As soon as they had 
tollected 


In hose order, more effectually to exe- 
Cute these horrid intentions, the party of the ser- 
fant, With unerring aim, dischar ged their pieces 
hot on logs of wood, but on pe riidious savages 
Mot one of whom escaped destruction by the 
‘are into which their cow ardly and blood- 
tits sty dis spositians had led them 
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THE MOTHER. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 

It was midnight!—By a solitary lamp a mother 
sat watching near the cradle of her only child, 
whose low moans pierced her very heart, and 
whose quick heaving breath seemed a prelude to 
approaching dissolution. No words can describe 
the anguish of the mother. ‘Thisinfant was her 
idol, and it was about to be taken from her—it 
was her all and she must resign it. Now, with 
clasped hands, and streaming eyes, raised to 
heaven, now bending low that she might hear if 
it yet breathed, the miserable mother had passed 
many hours of intense agony. She dropped upon 
her knees and breathed forth a prayer to heaven 
—such a prayer as none but a mother’s heart can 
inspire—that the God of mercy would spare her 
child—that the terrible malady might be removed, 
and his lovely eyes once more open upon the 
light of day! The mother’s prayer was heard. 
it was the will of God to restore the babe. The 
crisis of its illness was past, and the mother, wild 
with joy, and deeply in pressed with gratitude, 
again leaked d on : with hope. 

Years glided away—the boy grew in health 
and in beauty, and the widowed mother rejoiced 
in her son. She hoarded her scanty pittance for 
his use, that the idol of her bosom should feel 
neither privation nor sorrow. For his sake she 
toiled. procured for him the means of in- 
struction, and neglected no counsel to inspire his 
young mind with sentiments of religion and vir- 


She 


tue. Of her own wants she thought little. Her 
pleasure consisted in seeing him happy; for his 


sake she lived, and for his 
lingly have died. As time rolled on, 
heart had not been free from anxious fears and 
foreboding on account of her son. The boy 
loved her, but he was wild and reckless. He 
would escape from the vigilance of her careful 
love; and she knew that gay society had more 
charms for him than the solitary home of his mo- 


sake she would wil- 
the mother’s 


ther. She feared, but as yet knew not all. 
Twelnt? years had passed since that terrible 
night she had kept an almost hopeless vigil by 


his cradle, when ba r prayer of agony was heard 
and the babe restored to her hopes. It was 
again midnight; again the mother kept her tear- 
ful vigil, but not by Her 
boy had become very irregular in his habits—he 
heeded not the counsel or the tears of his mo- 
ther, and night after night, she awaited his re- 
turn with trembling fears. These watching 
cares were more dreadful than those which she 
had feared would be the last in his cradle. Her 
prayers were still offered up to heaven that he 
might be restored—that he might be saved, not 
from death, but that worse than death—from 
wickedness. A knock came to the door; the 
mother flew to admit her boy. There was his 
lifeless body, borne by two of his companions. 
She fell senseless to the ground. Her maternal 
anxieties were hushed for awhile in a death-like 
insensibility; but she recovered to hear the dread- 
ful tale—that ina quarrel with his dissolute asso- 
ciates, her son had received a blow which caused 


the bed of sickness. 
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his death! “What tidings fora mother! She saw 
him laid in the grave, where she shortly followed 
him. Grief for his untimely fate shortened the 
life which had been devoted to him who had 
brought her with sorrow to the tomb. How 
many mothers have reason (though from a ditle- 
rent cause) to use the exclamation which Miss 
Moore puts in the mouth of the Jewish matron, 
‘*Why was my prayer accepted? Why did hea- 
ven in anger hear me when I asked a son?’’ 
—— 

THE ALMS OF THE MONKS. 
Communicated by a Spanish resident in London. 
The distribution of the daily dole at the door 

of a Spanish monastery, to the herd of wander- 
ers, mendicants, and, perchance, students of the 
university, is one of the most singular and cha- 
racteristic spectacles in that extraordinary and 
interesting country. The mass of victuals is 
ready every day a little before noon. The crowd 
collected beneath the portico of the church wait 
with eager impatience for the diffusion of a little 
energy through their languishing stomachs.— 
Suddenly the mysterious gates unclose, and the 
lay brother exhibits to the hungry eyes of the 
expectants a mighty ealdron, teeming with life, 

Reader, have you 
ever been out of London?—or, in other words, 
have you ever séen the sun? For even as it 
breaks upon the world, and peurs around it 


and hope and happiness. 


BU Pe 


warmth and rejcicing, and glows the centre of 


the system, attracting the planets to itself, and 
binding them within iis sphere—even so the glo- 
rious caldron of the monastery wakes to gladness 
all who surround it, cu:des their movements and 
fills them with exultation. The lay brother, 
weary and panting with the fatigue of bearing 
the cnormous vesse! pauses to rest himself, 
pompously looks around, gathers up the sleeve 





of his right arm, seizes the great spoon, and 
nutters a short prayer, to which the students 
devoutly respond, ‘“‘Amen.’? Thereupon he lifts 
the cover, and a turbulent satisfaction difuses 
itself through the throng when they behold the 
volumes of thick = n, which bear aloft to 
Heaven the gratitude of the hungry. Their eyes 
endeavor to discover the details of the contents, 
but the smell soon spaies them any further in- 


quiry, and a ‘low murmur, carefully restrained 
from reaching the ears of the man in olfice, runs 
through the crowd, to the etlect of “Always the 
same!’? While the black monster is still smok- 
ing, the lay brother « tributes to each a lump 
of bread, proportioned to the size and age of the 
individual candidate. Every one of them pre- 
sents his can or pot, tied to a string, for his 
share of the ambrosia! fuod—olla podrida pero 
de verducas y leguinbres—that is hodge-podge 
of vegetables and bread, or, as it may perhaps 
be more appropriately called, sop@ podrida.— 
This miscellaneous production of culinary art 
requires, for the full developement of its merits, 
and receives from those who can afford it, the 
addition of some scraps of meat, and of a glass 
or two of good wine. And such is the daily 
distribution at the gate of a Spanish monaste- 
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try, which Morillo has represented with aij th. 
habitual depth and grandeur of his masterly pen. 
cil, 4 

axvinsincnnit rennin 


WASHINGTON. 

During the time the American and Britis! 
forces were quartered in Westchester county 
near Yonkers, the honest families, (women and 
children, for fathers and sons who were able to 
bear arms, were forced to. the field to take q 
part in the struggle,) were incessantly harassed 
with the visits of scouting parties. About this 
time, an order was given to the soldiery, by 
an American General, to seize on the cattle and 
drive them to head quarters; and as an excuse 
for these rash proceedings, he said they were 
fattening for the British Army. By this order 
many hundred cows, &c. were driven to White 
Plains, leaving the poor families destitute 
of the means of life. Driven to a state of des. 
peration, the women resolved to follow to head 
quarters, and make known their complaints to 
the commander-in-chief in person. Wi 
arrived at White Plains, their little 
sisted of about two hundred honest matrons, de- 
termined to face him by whosé order they had 
been deprived of their property, but of whost 
feeling character report had rightly informed 
them. When they came in sight of 
ment, they observed a man calmly st 
against a post, silently looking at them as they 





sa Gi 





, : 
approached the outward gate, he ordered bs 
servant to enquire their business, when, with 


one voice, they all answered we want General 
Washington! ‘the stranger beholding an old lady 
of full four score years, he requested her to ap 





roach him—she came to the piazza—nhe sald, 
ake a.chair, good mother, and let me 4now 
‘our grievances, for I am General Wasaigton. 
' ' 


? 
i 
t 
y 
the old lady told her tale with all the patnetic 


sloguence she was mistress of, which was 0 ilt- 
e, for it was a tale of truth, and vrougnt tears 
rom the General’s eyes. After ending er slo- 


y, he said: yes, good mother, you and your 
companions all shall have redress, but in Wwalk- 
ing so far you must want rest and fo0u. fn 
half an hour the large table in the hail was 
groaning under good roast beef and pudding 
The women were all seated, the General at tae 
head of the table;—he rose and asked his faz 
guests if they would drink to the health ot Ue- 
neral Washington; yes, said they, and drank with 
one consent. May every man in power jay 
the justice and humanity of General W ashing- 
ton. Two hours ere the sun sat, saw the goodly 
group of female heroines returning to tel 
homes, following their regained propetty. 
——$—— 


A woman out of temper, is like a gale i the 
bay of Biscay—dangerous by adverse currents. 

A mild tempered woman is as a balsam that 
heals matrimonial sorrows. 

Choose a wife as you would a knife—by her 
temper, 
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acrous Ramble in a Land of Mines. 
A Danger BY CAPTAIN HEAD. f 

As we approached the silver mine of San-Pe- 
dro Nolasco, around us were the Andes cover- 
ed with snow, and the mountainous paths were 
literally only a few inches wide, covered with 
stones, which were so loose, that every instant 
they rolled from under the mules’ feet, and fell 
with an accelerated violence into the torrent. 
As Lrode almost the whole of the day by my- 
self, | would willingly have gotten off, but the 
mules will never lead; and, beside this, when 
once a person is on the path, on the back of 
his mule, it is impossible to dismount, for there 
is no room to get off, and the attempt to do so 
might throw the mule off his balance, and pre- 


| cipitate him into the torrent, which is at an extra- 


ordinary depth beneath. In some places the 
path was actually washed away, and the mule 
had only to hurry over the inclined surface the 
best way he could. After passing two or three 
very violent torrents, which rushed from the 
mountains above us into the river beneath us, 


swe came to one which looked worse than those 


which we had with great difficulty crossed; 
however, we had no alternative but to cross it, 
or return to Santiago. We attempted to drive 
the loose mules across, but one had scarce- 


ly put his feet into it, when he was carried | 


away, and the box which he had on his back 
was dashed to pieces. In order to get across, 
we put a /asso or rope round our bodies, and then 
rode through; but the holes were so deep, that 
the water occasionally came over the neck of 
the mule, and we passed with great difficulty. 


crossing these torrents; it is only constant spur- 
ring that obliges them to attempt it, and some- 
times in the middle of the stream, they will re- 
fuse to advance for several seconds. When 
the water is very deep the men always tie the 
lasso round their bodies; but | never could con- 
ceive it was any security, because, if the torrent 
will dash a wooden box to pieces, a man’s scull 
would surely have a very bad chance. I was, 
therefore, always very glad when I found my- 
self across them; and, as our lives were insured 
in London for a large sum of money, I used 
often to think, that, if the insurers could have 
looked down upon us, the sight of the steep paths 
and of these torrents would have given a quick. 
S Hess to their pulses, a flush to their cheeks, and 

4 singing in their ears, very unlike the symp- 
toms of placid calculation. 

Shortly after passing this torrent, we turned 
towards the south, and began to climb the moun- 
tain of San-Pedro Nolasco. For five hours we 
Were continually holding on by the ears or necks 
of our mules, and the path was in some places 
80 steep, that for a considerable time it was 
quite impossible to stop. We soon passed the 
units of vegetation. —The path went in zig-gags, 
although it was scarcely perceptible; and, if the 
— —s us had fallen, they would certainly 
hd — down upon us, and carried us with 
wi. IN Mounting, we constantly inquired of 


44 





These poor creatures are dreadfully afraid of | 
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the arriero, if the point above our heads was 
the summit; but as scon as we attained it, we 
found that we had still higher to go. At last, 
gaining the summit, we found ourselves close to 
the silver lode of San-Pedro, which is situated on 
one of the lofiiest pinnacles of the Andes. A 
small solitary hut was before us, and we were 
accosted by two or three wretched-looking 
miners, whose pale countenances and exhausted 
frames seemed to assimilate with the scene 
around them. The view from the eminence on 
which we stood was magnificent—it was sub- 
lime; but it was, at the same time, so terrific, 
that one could hardly help shuddering. Although 
it was midsummer, the snow where we stood 
was, according to the statement made to me by 
the agent of the mine, from twenty to a hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep, but blown by the 
wind into the most irregular forms, while in some 
places the black rock was visible. Beneath, 
running through the valley of Maypo, was a ri- 
ver, fed by a number of tributary streams, which 
we could see descending like small silver threads 
down the different ravines. We appeared to 
have a bird’s-eye view of the great chain of the 
Andes, and we looked down upon a series of 
pinnacles. of indescribable shapes and forms, all 
covered with an eternal snow. The whole 
scene in every direction was devoid of vegeta- 
tions and was a picture of desolation, on a 
scale of magnificence which made it peculiarly 
awful; and the knowledge that this vast mass of 
snow, so cheerless in appearance, was created 
for the use, and comfort, and happiness, and 
even luxury of man;—that it was the imexhausti- 
ble reservoir from which the plains were supplied 
with water,—made us feel that there is no spot 
in creation which man should term barren, though 
they are many which nature never intended for 
his residence. A large cloud of smoke was is- 
suing from one of the volcanic pinnacles, and 
the silver lode, which was before us, seemed to 
run into the centre of the crater. As it was in 
the middle of the summer, I could not help 
reflecting what a dreadful abode this must be in 
winter, and | inquired of our guide and of the 
miners concerning its climate in that season. 
They at first silently pointed to the crosses 
which were to be seen in every direction; and 
they then told me, that, although the mine is 
altogether inaccessible for seven months in win- 
ter, the miners used to be kept there all the 
year. They said that the cold was intense, but 
that what the miners most dreaded were the mer- 
ciless storms of snow, which came on so suddenly 
that many had been overtaken by them, and 
had perished, when not a hundred and fifty yards 
from the hut. With these monuments before 
my eyes, it was really painful to consider what 
the feelings of these wretched creatures must 
have been, when, groping about for their habi- 
tation, they found the violence of the storm 
unabating and irresistible.—Friends had huddled 
together, and had thus died on the road; others 
had strayed from the path, and, from the scat- 
tered crosses, they had apparently died as they 
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were searching for it. One group was really in 

a singular situation; during a winter particularly 
severe, the miners’ provisions, which consist of 
little else than hung-beef, were gradually fail- 
ing, when a party volunteered, to save them- 
selves and the rest, that they would endeavor 
to get over the snow into the valley, and return 
if possible with food. They had scarcely left 
the hut, when a storm came on, and they pe- 
rished. The crosses are exactly where the bo- 
dies were found; they were all off the road; 
two had died close together, one was about ten 
yards off, and one had climbed to the top of 
a large loose fragment of rock, evidently to look 
for the hut on the road. 

The view from San-Pedro Nolasco, taking it 
altogether, is certainly the most dreadful scene 
which in my life I have ever witnessed; and it 
appeared so little adapted or intended for a hu- 
man residence, that, when I commenced my in- 
spection of the lode, and of the several mines, I 
could not help feeling that I was going against 
nature, and that no sentiment but that of avarice 
could approve the idea of establishing a number 
of fellow-creatures in a spot which was a sub- 
ject of astonishment to me how it ever was dis- 
covered. As the snow was in many places fifty 
feet deep on the lode, I could only walk on 
the surface from one bocca-mina to another; 
but when I had done this, I took off my clothes, 
and went down that mine which it was my par- 
ticular object to inspect. All the rest had long 
ago been deserted, but in this there were a few 
miners, lately sent there, who were carrying on 
the works on the old system which had been 
exercised by the Spaniards, and to which these 
men have ail their lives been accustomed. At 
first we descended by an inclined gallery, or le- 
vel, and then clambered down the notched 
sticks, which are used in all the mines in Couth- 
America as ladders.—After descending about 
two hundred and fifty feet, walking occasionally 
along levels where the snow and mud were 
above our ancles, we came to the place where 
the men were working. It was astonishing to see 
the strength with which they plied their weighty 
hammers, and the unremitted exertion with which 
they worked; and, strange asit may appear, we all 
agreed that we had never seen Englishmen pos- 
sess such strength, and work so hard. While 
the barreteros or miners were working the lode, 
other workmen were carrying the ore upon their 
‘backs; and, after we had made the necessary 
observations, and had collected proper speci- 
mens, we ascended, with several of these men 
above and below us. The fatigue of climbing 
up the notched sticks was so great, that we 
were almost exhausted, while the men behind us 
(with a long stick in one hand, in the cloven 
end of which there was a candle) were urging 
us not to stop them. The leading man whistled 
whenever he came to certain spots, and then 
the whole party rested for a few seconds, It 
was really very interesting, in looking above and 
below, to see these poor creatures, each lighted 
by his candle, and climbing up the netched stick 
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with such a load upon his back, though I o-, 

































































casionly was a little afraid that one of th wie 
above me might tumble, in which case we should med 
have all preceded him in his fall. We = son 
quite exhausted when we came to the south bus! 
the mine; one of my party almost fainted, and : visit 
the sun had long ago set, the air was 80 bleak have 
and freezing—we were so heated—and the scen beat 
was so cheerless, that we were glad to i. g00¢ 
into the hut and to sit upon the ground round g mee 
dish of meat, which had long been ready for ys C1 
We had some brandy and sugar, and we soo, from 
refreshed ourselves, and I then sent out for one clou 
of the porters with his load. I put it on the is de 
ground, and endeavored to rise with it, but coulj good 
not; and, when two or three of my party put it morn 
on my shoulders, I was barely able to walk under beho 
it. The English miner who was with us was on spler 
of the strongest of all the Cornish-men; vet he wh 
was scarcely able to walk with it; and two of ome 
our party who attempted to support it were al. page 
together unable, and exclaimed, that it would Ts 
break their backs. The load which we tried dense 
was one of specimens which I had paid the por. and t 
ter to bring up for me, and which weighed mote noticr 

cles. 





than usual, and he had carried it up with me, 
and was above me during the whole of the asceat. 

While we were at one end of the hut, 
drinking brandy and water, seated upon ou 
saddles, and lighted by a brown tallow-candle 
which was stuck into a bottle, and which was 
not three yards from a hide filled with gunpov- 
der,—the few miners we had seen at work had 
been relieved by others, who were to work 
through the night. They came into the hut, 
and, without taking the least notice of us, pie 
pared their supper, which was a very simple 
operation. The men took their candles out of 
the cloven sticks, and in the cleft they puta 
piece of dried beef; this they warmed for a few 
seconds over the embers which were burning 01 
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the ground, and then ate it, and afterward “Sa 
drank some melted snow-water out of a cow’s side t 
horn. ‘Their meal being over, they then enjoy- £0 goo 
ed the only blessing fortune had allotted to them, my tog 
which was rest from their labor. They said no- % Be 
thing to each other; but, as they sat upon the low pr 
sheep-skin which was the only bed they had, strovec 
some fixed their eyes upon the embers, while far do 
others seemed to ruminate upon other objects. | the lea, 


gave them what brandy I had, and asked them 
if they had no spirits, to which they gave me the 
usual answer, that miners are never allowed to 
have spirits; and with this law they seemed t0 
be perfectly satisfied. When one contrasted 
their situation, with the independent life of the 
Gaucho, it was surprising that they should ¥0- 
luntarily continue a life of such hardship. 
—-——— 
THE STAGE COACH. g 
‘¢ I’ve been roaming—I’ve been roaming, 

over flowery hills, through woody valleys; over 
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dusty roads, and through aqueous swamps, , quent 
crags and down steeps, until I have been obi Offspr; 
ged, from the continual aching of my bones, to brat wy 






have recourse to a bottle of opodeldoc, which and th 
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Ot. © ic. in my humble opinion, the fittest external re- 
hose medy for bruised flesh, particularly when a per- 
ould con has come to the Jast stage. It is nobody’s 
Were | business which way I’ve been roaming; I have 
th of visited the four cardinal points—aye,many! I 
d, as have even box’d the compass—but my last trip 
leak ‘beats all my former perigrmations; gape not, 
cehe eood sir! I have just returned from a journey of 
lurty | ten miles into the interior of the:country. 
mala © Crack!—crack!—crack!—and away we flew 
dle from the country inn, leaving it enveloped in the 
S002 clouds of dust kicked from our horses’ heels. It 
oe ‘js delightful to spring into a stage coach with a 
te sood bead—to scent the rich perfume of the 
could morning flowers or new mown fields of hay—to 
put it Hpehold the glorious sun rising in all his orient 
under splendour—to mark with a painter’s enthusiasm 
Sass ithe wild beauties of mountain scenery, and—to 
ot de —to read the strange phizzes of a new load of 
vould B [am fond of picking out originals from the 
toad dense mass of oddities that people our country, 
pot and the individual I shall now introduce to your 
bid notice, is a little gentleman with green specta- 
me, icles. He sat on the front seat of the coach, 
ahi directly over against myself—his hair was gray, 
ay *‘ almost, not quite ;”’ and his nose, the most 
~~ prominent feature, projected forward, in form 
andle not unlike a mountain I have seen among the 
5 a Highlands ot New York, named 66 St. Antho- 
npOws ny’s Nose.” Upon the ridge of said feature 
had rested a pair of huge green spectacles, over 
ie which his small grey eyes occasionally glistened 
a6: with knowing expression. He of the spectacles 
4 pre. had no sooner seated himself snugly in the stage, 
simple than he began his jeering, and for the soul of 
ig me I could not keep from laughing, though 
wah 6 irom the departure I had determined to act the 
base mute, and hold solitary communion with my- 
ing on eush 
wards “Sare,” said a little Frenchman, who sat be- 
cow’s sie the original, ** if you please, vill you be 
enjor- £9 goot as to take-a your foot from-a de top of 
. them, my toe.” 
uid o- _“ Beg pardon, sir, 1 was only moving on the 
on the ‘\W pressure system, and I hope I have not de- 
y had, stroyed your crop of corns. I say, driver, how 
, while lar do we go before breakfast??? ‘“ As far as 
ets, I ‘he leaders’ noses,’? was the reply. ‘I tell you 
d them What, mister, you had better bridle your wit and 
aah your tackies—we want none of your stage 
wed t cect, 
med t¢ MM On the back seat fat eld 
trasted ectiadh sea sat a at elderly lady, her 
of the ae oF petty looking young woman, with 
ld v0 ine ‘¢ baby in her arms, and a talkative 
voi Miss about twelve years of age. The 
cts. departure had abated, and we had got 
oy Seated, the stage going at a pretty good 
r ale, when the young woman with the infant, 
mang, ‘who was one of those sickening matrons so 
s; over lond of making th ] ‘di A . 
ps; UP Hat and coat emselves ridiculous by fre- 
> obi toring) untimely displays of affection to their 
agg Ya ftny Fe er, as she dandled the little 
“which] » and down to the great delight of herself 


“ne the fat lady, «6 deary peary! ridy pidy in the 
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coachy, poachy, and see the wheely peely go 
roundy poundy?’’ 

‘* Madam,”’ said he of the spectacles, “ if I 
were your husband, ‘ a consummation which is 
not devoutly to be wished,’ I’d get a ropy popy 
and lashy pashy you soundly poundly! Pray 
what will you take for the hide and tallow of 
your young one?’’ 

“ La! sir, I hopen ther child don’t trouble you; 
we’ve gotten our own seats, and haint no notion 
of being putten under destrictions by no ’un,’” 
replied the fat lady. 

‘IT tell you what, ma’am,’’ answered my hero, 
who began to be rather surly, ‘* I feel no inchi- 
nation to enter into a childish controversy with 
a female, for I never gained any thing by it. I 
am a bachelor, and you are far too gross for me, 
for I never espoused the cause of Greece, though 
I am friendly to universal liberty. Pray, can 
you tell me ma’am,’’ continued he, rubbing his 
spectacles with his handkerchief, and apparent- 
ly willing to change the subject, ‘* why is inca- 
pacity like Baltimore in a night-cap?’’ 

‘*T never could make out them ’ere connun- 
drum’s, sir,’’ answered the fat lady. 

** Why, madam, because it’s in-cap-a-city.”’ 

‘* That’s stale, mister,’’ said an Irishman who 
sat beside me, and who a moment before ap- 
peared to be in a brawn study, probably calcu- 
lating the amount of a year’s labour upon the 
Baltimore and Ohio rail road; ‘‘ that’s stale, by 
the mother of Moses, an’ plaise your honor, but 
I could make a better one than that myself.— 
Why is the rail road like an Irishman?—wull ye 
give it up?—bekase it can get over ills by 
staiming it.”’ 

Thus we proceeded full of glee and merriment ; 
it was only the poor Frenchman that at periods 
looked downcast, but every new pinch of snuff 
appeared to give a temporary relief to his spirits, 
and so often did he make drafts upon his taba- 
tier, that he had in a short space of time snuffed 
up the whole of its contents. ‘* Sir,’’ said the ori- 
ginal to him, ‘if you were asked, what would 
you name as the greatest misery in life?”’ 

‘* Miserie! I should say vis my mouts, damn! 
dat dis de grandest miserie to ride in @ not quick 
stage-coach.”’ 

“‘If that is all that constitutes real misery, 
you are a happy man—for some say it is a tor- 
ment to ride in one of the opposition hne—neck 
or nought, away they go, like wild rabbits on 
the full cry of a pack of hounds—the devil take 
the hindmost. Sir, you do not know the real de- 
finition of misery.”’ 

‘<I do not know miserie!—damn!—I have von 
ungrateful daughtere—von shild which I love 
vid all my soul—she leave me for von acteur-man, 
and vis him she forget her pauvre farder; I go 
to the post-office and I axe for some billet from 
my shild; zee man say “ vat is youname?”’ J 
tell him—and he mention, ‘‘ dare is none’’— I 
go home; two, tree day I come ’gen—no billet; 
I come gen—no billet. I say at last—‘‘ damn, 
sare, see gazette say you have von lettre for me’ 
—an’ he exclaim, ‘* Oh! vy you no axe for de ade 
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vertise lettre?’’—-and zen he give me von from 
my daughtere!—damn! I could pull his nose vis 
my finger an’ tum, and make him vistle like de 
harp of de vinds! My daughtere bring-a my 
gray hairs on top of de grave in sorrow—she 
nevere know how much her farder love her.—’’ 


Here the baby interrupted the Frenchman in 
his pathetic story by a sympathetic squall which 
jasted until the gentle lullaby of the fond mother 
restored it to partial tranquillity. 

‘“‘ Hush a by baby, on the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the limb breaks the cradle wiil fall, 
Down comes baby, and cradle and ail!” 


‘* Fe-diddle-de-de!”’ exclaimed he of the spec- 
tacles, biting his lips with vexation, ‘* I tell you 
what, ma’am, I wish you and your deary-peary 
were whirling together in a water wheel, with a 
‘*Down comes mother and baby and all!’? My 
nerves are delicate, and there’s nothing that 
shocks them so quick as a woman’s voice. A 
woman has six senses; the senses of seeing, smell- 
ing, tasting, touching, hearing and tattling; but 
she lacks common sense. She sees all the faults 
of her neighbours, but is blind to their virtues— 
she tells what they are to have for dinner by the 
smell of their kitchens—she tastes the sweet- 
meats but to condemn them as far inferior to her 
own—she touches her friends cheek to find if 
she paints—she hears their stories but to repeat 
them with tenfold weight—and she tattles for 
the sake of mischief and being considered of im- 
portance among those who do not know her. 
You may call me an old snarler—but good wo- 
men are as scarce as good oysters in Baltimore 
basin; you may rake for them a long while, and 
when you have them, they’re not worth eating.”’ 

Here the stage, by its merry rattle over the 
stones of the streets, drowned the voice of the 
old bachelor—and we soon parted at the door of 
the hotel. 

—— an 
From Macculloch’s Western Isles. 


HIGHLAND CURIOSITY. 


I was considerably troubled here respecting 
certain roads, and applied to an old snufly-look- 
ing native, who was cutting some hay with his 
pocket knife by the way side. It is true, | saw 
‘the inquisition painted in his face; but there was 
mo choice, so I made up my mind to a cross-ex- 
amination of more than the ordinary length, and 
“was determined to indulge it for once. ‘How 
far is itto Killin?’ ‘It’s a fine day.’ ‘Aye, it’s 
a. fine day for your hay.’ ‘Ah! there’s no muckle 
nay, this is an unco cauld glen.’ ‘I suppose 
this is the road to Killin,’ (trying him on another 
tack.) ‘ That’s an unco fat beast of yours.’— 
* Yes, she is much too fat; she is just from grass.’ 
‘Ah! it’s a mare, I see; it’s a gude beast to gang, 
Ise warn you.’ ‘Yes, yes, it’sa very good 
pony.’ ‘I selled just sic another at Doune 
fare, five years by-past; I warn ye she’s a High- 
Janibred beast.’ ‘I don’t know; I bought her 
in Edinburgh.’ ‘Aweel, aweel, mony sic like 
gangs to the Edinburgh market frae the High- 





lands.’ ‘ Very likely: she seems to have High. 
land blood in her.’ ‘Aye, aye; would you be 
selling her?’ ‘ No, I don’t want to sell her; do 
you want to buy her?? ‘Na! I was na thinkip 

of that: has she had naa foal?’ ‘Not that | 
know of.’ ‘I had a gude colt out of ours when 
I selled her. Yere na ganging to Doune th 
yere.’ ‘No, 1 am going to Killin, and want to 
know how far it is.’ ‘Aye, ye’ll be gaing to the 
sacraments there the morn.’ ‘No, I don’t be. 
long to your kirk.’ ‘ Ye'll be an episcopalian 
then.” ‘Ora Roman Catholic.’ ‘Na, na, ye're 
nae Roman.’ ‘And soit is twelve miles to Kil. 
lin?’ (putting a leading question.) ‘Na, it’s ng 
just that.’ ‘It’s ten then, I suppose?’ ‘Y¢'lj 
be for cattle than, for the Falkirk tryst.’ «No, 
I know nothing about cattle.’ ‘1 thocht ye’ 
ha been just ane of thae English drovers, Ye 
hae nae siccan hills as this in your country,— 
‘No; not so high.’ ‘ But ye’ll hae bonny 
farms.” ‘Yes, yes, very good lands.’ ‘Ye’j! 
nae hae better farms than my Lord’s at Dwi- 
ra.” *No, no, Lord Melville has very fine 
farms.’ * Now there’s a bonny bit !and;there’s 
na three days inthe year there’s na meat for 
beasts on it; and it’s to let. Ye’ll be fora farm 
here awa.’ ‘ No, I’m just Jooking at the cour 
try.? ‘And ye have nae business.’ ‘No.— 
‘Weel, that’s the easiest way.’ ‘And this is 
the road to Killin.’ * Will ye tak some nuts,’ 
(producing a handful he had just gathered.)— 
‘No, I cannot crack them.’ ‘I suppose your 
teeth are failing. Hae ye any snuff?’ ‘Yes, 
yes, here’s a pinch for you.’ ‘ Na, na, I’m unco 
heavy on the pipe ye see, but I like a hair of 
snuff, just a hair;’ touching the snuff with the 
end of his little finger, apparently to prolong 
time and save the answer about the road alittle 
longer, as he seemed to fear there were no more 
questions to ask. The snuff, however, came 
just in time to allow him to recal his ideas, 
which the nuts were near dispersing. ‘ And 
ye’ll be from the low country.’ ‘ Yes, you msy 
know I aman Englishman by my tongue.’ ‘Na, 
our ain gentry speaks high English the now. — 
‘Well, well, I’m an Englishman at any rate. | 
‘ And ye’ll be staying in London.’ ‘ Yes, yes 
‘I was ance at Smithfield myself wi’som beasts 
Its an unco place, London. And what's yer 
name, asking your pardon?’ The name Ws 
given. ‘ There’s a hantel o’ that name 1 t™ 
north. Yere father 7ll may be a Highlander. 

‘ Yes; that is the reason why I like the High 
landers.’ * Weel (nearly thrown out) its a bon 
ny country now, but its sair cold here i \™ 
winter.’ ‘And go it is six miles to Killin?’ ‘ Ay4 
they call it sax.? ‘ Scotch miles, | nc spat 
‘ Aye, aye, auld miles.’ ‘ That is about twe 

English?? * Na, it ll not be abune ten ne 
miles (here we got on so fast that I began’ 
think I should be dismissed at last) but I neve 
seed them measured. ‘ And ye’ll ha left ag 7 
mily at Comrie?’ ‘ No, I am alone. 1 red 
be in the south, may be.’ ‘No, J have no nt 
ly.” * And are ye no married?’ ‘ ae ve 

thinking its time.? ‘So am JI.’ * Weel, We 
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High. E ol! have the less fash.’ ‘Yes, much less than 
you be ' ta finding the way to Killin.” ‘,Oh, aye, ye’ll 
eT; do F cceuse me; but we contra folk speers muckle 
unking paonesr ‘Pretty well, I think.” ‘ Weel, 
that | vel, yell find it saft a bit in the hill, but ye 
8 when aun had wast, and its na abune ten mile. A 
_ aude day.’ 
vant to z ts 
g to the ements SS TLY J ‘ 
n’t bee WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
Opalian — 
a, ye're HARD DUTY. 
to Ki A colonel, who had raised a regiment of fen- 
f pe cible cavalry, was complaining in a company that 
! a he had the whole labour of the corps on himself. 
us ‘Lam,’ said he, ‘obliged to be my own major, 

cht ye'd my own captain, my own adjutant, &c.’—* And,’ 
ba Me said a person present, ‘I presume, your own 
ig ales trumpeter. , 

*Ye'll ~ so 
+ Des A BREAKFAST. 
‘ery fine A furmer’s servant having a cheese set before 
sthere’s him to take his breakfast, and sitting a long 
neat for time over it, his master asked him when he in- 
ra farm tended to have done. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ a cheese 
he coun. if this size is NOt so soon eaten as you think.’ 
*Nol— 
l = is REPARTEE. 
iis A man who had spent his patrimonial estate, 
ose your upbraided another, who was a good economist, 
«Ves, saying to him, * that velvet coat, I believe, was 
1’m unco thy grandfather’s.’ * Yes,’ replied he, ‘and J 
. hair of have my great-grandfather’s land too.’ 
with the woe 

prolong COMPLIMENTARY. 
sha A gentleman of this city, who is blest with a 
rt, came wile of uncommon beauty, entering a store in 
+ ideaul Washington Street a few days since, inquired 
y, * And “Have youany pretty ladies’ pen-knives.’’ Re- 
‘ite may ply—“We have, sir, if they are intended or yeur 
> «Xa, ludy.”— Boston Bulletin. 

now.’ 
py rate.’ “Twas charmed,’ says Lord Oxford, ‘* with 
res, yes’ the answer of a poor man in Bedlam, who was 
m beasts sulted by an apprentice, because he would not 
ut’s vere tell him why he was confined. The unhappy 
ame was treature at last said, ** Because God Almighty 
ne i’ tix has deprived me of a blessing which you never 
ander.’ had.” ’ 
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You ask me the reason I wear a white hat, 

Tis re lightness I wear it, what think you of 
that? 

So light is its weight, that no headach I rue; 

So light its expence, that it wears me out two; 

Slight is its colour, it never looks dusty; 

© light though I treat it, it never “‘ rides resty;?? 

So light in its fashion, its shape, and its air, 

‘light in its sit, its fit, and its wear; 

% light in its turning, its twisting, its twining, 

S light in its beaver, its binding, and lining; 

‘light to a figure, so light to a letter, 

Aad f se my excuse, may you /ight ona better. 





A FAIR OFFER. 


A gentleman who employs a great number of 
hands in a manufactory in the west of England, 
in order to encourage his work people in a due 
attendance at church ona late fast-day, told 
them, that if they went to church, they would 
receive their wages for that day in the same 
manner as if they had been at work, upon which 
a deputation was appointed to acquaint their 
employer, that, if he would pay them for over 
hours, they would attend likewise at the metho- 
dist chapel in the evening. 


LORD NORBURY. 

A gentleman on circuit narrating to his Lord- 
ship some extravagant feat in the sporting way, 
mentioned, amongst other achievements, that he 
had lately shot thirty-three hares before break- 
fast.—* Thirty-three hares,’’ exclaimed his Lord- 
ship; ** zounds, Sir, then you must have been fir- 
ing at a wig.’’ 





When Sir William Curtis returned from his 
voyage to Italy and Spain, he called to pay his 
respects to Mr. Canning, at Gloucester Lodge. 
Among other questions, Sir William said, “ But, 
pray, Mr. Canning, what do you say to the tun- 
nel under the Thames?’’—*‘ Say,’’ replied the Se- 
cretary, ‘* Why, I say it will be the greatest bore 
London ever had, and that is saying a great 
deal.” 





When Colman read his admirable opera of Jn- 
kle and Yarico to the late Dr. Moseley, the 
Doctor made no remark during the progress of 
the piece, and when it was concluded he was 
asked what he thought of it. ‘*It won’t do,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ stu.¥, nonsense!’’ Every body 
else having been delighted with it, this decided 
disapprobation puzzled the circle; he was asked 
why? **1’ll tell you why,’’ answered the critic; 
** you say in the finale, 


“ Now let us dance and sing, 
‘¢ While all Barbadoes’ bells shall ring.” 


It won’t do—there is but one bell in the whole 
Island.’’ 
IMPROVED FIRE-ARMS. 

A man having sold a gun to an Irishman, he 
soon returned with it, complaining that the bar- 
rel was much bent. ‘* Is it?’ said he, ‘‘ then I 
ought to have charged more for it.’’—‘* Why 
so?’’ said the other. ‘* Because these pieces are 
constructed for shooting round a corner.’’ 





A MINISTERIAL MANCUVRE. 


Sir Robert Walpole once wanting to carry a 
question in the House of Lords, and not being 
quite sure of some of the bishops, prevailed upon 
his friend the archbishop of Canterbury to stay 
at home for two or three days. In the mean 
time, Sir Robert circulated a report that his 
grace was dangerously ill. On the day of meet- 
ing, the house was, as might be expected, re- 
markably crowded with lawn sleeves, not one of 
whom yoted againss the minister. 
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A TICKLISH SITUATION. 

The celebrated English Philosopher, Sir H. 
Davy, has lately advanced the opinion that the 
centre of the earth is a mass of liquid fire.— 
And M. L. Gordier, of France, asserts that the 
heat increases at the rate of 1 degree for every 
45 feet from the surface—that at this rate boil- 
ing water may be found at the depth of 1 1-2 
miles—that at the depth of 60 miles, rocks, such 
as we see on the surface, are constantly in a 
melted state. It would then seem that the whole 
earth is a vast mass ef melted burning matter, 
covered with a crust only 60 miles thick. Hea- 
ven preserve us from dropping through any of 
the cracks into the burning ocean below. 





One day when Sir Isaac Heard was with his 
late Majesty, it was announced that his Majesty’s 
horse was ready for hunting. “ Sir Isaac,’’ said 
the King, ‘*‘ are you a judge of horses?’’—‘* In 
my younger days, please your Majesty, I was a 
great deal among them,’’ was the reply.— 
‘**What do you think of this, then?’’ said the 
King, who was by this time preparing to mount 
his favourite; and without waiting for an answer, 
added, ‘* We call him Perfection.’’—‘*‘ A most 
appropriate name,’’ replied the courtly Herald, 
bowing as his Majesty reached the saddle, <‘ for 
he bears the best of characters.”’ 

About the time when Murphy so successfully 
attacked the stage-struck heroes in the pleasant 
farce of The Apprentice, an eminent poulterer 
went to a spouting-club in search of his servant, 
who he understood was that evening to make his 
debut in Lear, and entered the room at the mo- 
ment when Dick was exclaiming, ‘‘I am the 
King—you cannot touch i> for coining!’’—-** No, 
you dog,’’ cried the enraged master, catching the 
mad monarch by the collar; ‘* but I can for not 
picking the ducks.’’ 


MISERY. 


Te be placed at the head of a dinner table be- 
fore a delicious piece of roast beef; company 
large, including some half a dozen ravenous chil- 
dren, who will eat nothing but beef; every one 
vociferates in praise of the viand, while you are 
kept constantly sawing at it with a carving knife, 
as dull as Parson Drowsy’s sermons.—Mem. 
Thermometer at 90. 


REQUISITES POR GOING TO LAW. 

A lady asked an old uncle, who had been an 
attorney, but left off business, what were the re- 
quisites for going to law; to which he replied: 
Why, niece, it depends upon a number of cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, you must have a 
good cause. Secondly, a good attorney. Third- 
ly, a good counsel. Fourthly, good evidence. 
Fifthly, a good jury. Sixthly,a good judge. 
And lastly, good luck. 

HOW TO AVOID DANGER. 

‘* The best way,” said Sir Boyle Roche, “ to 

avoid danger is to meet it plump.”” 
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It is related of an old gentleman who y 
crippled by a painful bile, that in attempting : 
go down cellar, to draw some cider, tak; : 
with him a blue and white mug, which was}; ti 
ly valued in the family, he fell and broke j}, 
bile, which put him in great pain, His ten 
spouse, more anxious for her darling mug, than 
for the welfare of her better half, ran to the head 
of the stairs and cried out, ‘* My dear have yo, 
broken the mug?**—Smarting with pain, he 1. 
plied, ** No, but I will,’’ and immediately dash. 
ed it against the wall. 


S 
gh. 





When do you go to prayers?—Two boys |p. 
longing to the chaplain of two different men of 
war, entertained each other with an account of 
their respective manners of living. ‘ How of. 
ten, Jack,’ says one them, ‘do you go to pray. 
ers?? * We only pray,’ replied Jack, * when we 
are afraid of a storm,or are going to fight.— 
‘ Aye,’ says the former, ‘there’s some sense iy 
that; but my master makes us go to pravers when 
there’s no more occasion for it than to jump into 
the sea.’ 


WIT WELL APPLIED. 

Tom Brown having once asked a man how hic 
contrived to live in these hard times, was an- 
swered, ** Why, master Brown, | live as I believe 
you do, by my wits.’’—** Faith,’’ replied Tom, 
‘* you must be a much more able trader than | 
ever thought you, to carry on business, and live 
upon so small a capital.’’ = 





A plump faced, happy son of Erin, the other 
day, after listening to a conversation between 
two countrymen, about a dozen breaches of tie 
canal, which had broken out and been repaired 
this season, asked, ‘ Plase your honor, whiat sort 
of a feller is that Mister Canal, to wear out six 
breaches a summer? one pair lasts me a whole 
year, with some mending.’ 





FORGETFULNESS. 

A rogue asked charity, on pretence of being 
dumb. A lady having asked him, with equa! 
simplicity and humanity, how long he had been 
dumb, he was thrown off his guard, and answer- 
ed, ‘* Five years, madam.’’ 





Inscription on a Barrel of Colchester Oysters. 


Here lie the remains of some bodies whose birth 
Fam’d Colchester claim’d, all of true native worth ; 
Though rich, they were humble, and neftr aspir d; a 
Their sweetness all prais’d, and their taste all admir’d; 
True emblems of beauty and health they appear’d; 
‘Though their heads had no hair—each wore a long beard; 
By all ranks belov’d, yet—how strange to relate— 
Though mankind they befriended—disastrous their fate 
They were torn from their beds—robb’d and left to decay; 
And though others they fed—fell to hunger a pay 
Alas!—they were dish’d!—unrepining they fell— 
And é0 poor for a coffin—each one had a shell. 


APPEARANCE. 
Appearance may deceive thee—understand 
A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand. 
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NO. XXL. 
Botanic Name ) CACTUS GRANDIFLORUS 
English Name > Night-blooming Cereus.” 
French Name } Gacte Nocturne. 

This beautiful plant is deservingly one of the proudest 
gems of American vegetation. It is a native of the north- 
ern tropical zone, in South America, Mexico and the 
West Indies. The traveller in those regions, resting or 
proceeding at night, after a sultry day, is astonished by 
the splendor of its dazzling and fragrant blossoms. It,has 
been introduced in many gardens and hot houses, where it 
blossoms but seldom in summer; each bud unfolding a 


F ‘flower, lasting only one night, but of the most exquisite 


fragrance, somewhat like Vanilla, Tuberose and Pine ap- 
ple. These blossoms are few, but very large, from three 
to six inches in diameter, crowned by rays of many hues. 

It belongs to the genus Cactus, a genus almost wholly 
American, and remarkable by its unusual vegetation ; 
the stems are leafless, or assume the shape of leaves, 
while the true leaves are mere pencils of hairs, bristles 
orthorns, The Cactus opuntia and C. indicus are al- 


| Most trees, with flat articulated branches, and bear very 


200d fruits, ealled Prickly Pears or Figs. Some, like the 
C, melocactus, appear like a prickly melon, Others, 
like the C, peruvianus, rise shaped asa torch, to the 
height of 30 to 60 feet. While the C. grandiflora be- 
longs to the Section with creeping stems, twining around 
‘tees, and often having the shape of snakes, whenee call- 
td snake plants, These Cacti form a natural family, the 

VactorpEs, and belong to Icosandria of Linneus. 
Un bane is not dificult to cultivate or propagate. 
divided i Conti it grows easily from cuttings or mere 
root and th nth the whole plant being fleshy soon takes 
heat to in os but it requires care and a permanent 
least chill ce it to blossom ; as it is very tender, the 
is needed 18 injurious to it, and the shelter of a hot house 
.¢ded betimes, and later than usual with many tro- 

pe alplants, 

este a fae stem, with several angles, from five to 
a hee pe with leaves like bristles, form this plant ; 
he beantifer tae it sends out many similar branches. 
gent, 'T} ul blossoms are few, solitary, lateral, diver- 
‘he calyx is oblong and green at the base, united 
rmed |; nd spreading out at the top into a crown 
y many crowded narrow rays of a yellew, 





orange or purple colour. The petalsare shorter than the 
rays, crowded, oval, white or flesh coloured. The sta- 
mina are very numerous, forming a central yellow crown, 
around the pistil, which has a large stigma with twenty 
dotts. ‘The fruit which seldom ripens with us is a red 
berry with many seeds. 

This wonderful plant ought to be the Emblem of Noc- 
TURNAL VIGILANCE and Mipnigut Love-Stak. 


NO, XXII. 


Botanic Name ) PRIMULA VERIS, 
English Name > Common Primrose. 
French Name § Primevere commune. 

A beautiful Jittle plant, common all over Europe, chief- 
ly in cold and hilly regions ; blossoming very early in the 
spring, and often cultivated in gardens for its elegance, 
simplicity and fragrant smell. 

It is a favourite with English poets, and always asso- 
ciated with daisies and snowdrops, reses and violets, to 
paint the vernal charms of nature, or adorn the rural 
beauties. 

All the species of the genus Primula are pretty, even 
when scentless ; they are adorned with a graceful clus- 
ter of simple but wel! shaped blossoms, like little funnels, 
and always painted with pretty colours, white, pink, + 
lac, yellow, purplish, &c. Or even adorned with two or 
three colours in the same blossom: the most common 
here in this species, is white, with a yellow star in the 
centre. 

Primula derives its name from its’ precocity ; it gives 
name to the natural order PALMULACEA, and belongs to 
Pentandria of Linneus. 

It is a perennial casily cuitivated. The leaves are all 
radical, forming a cluster on the ground; they are ses- 
sile, oblong, serrate, smooth, but wrinkled. The scape or 
naked stem is upright, smooth. The flowers form an 
umbel with an involucrum at the base. Each blossom is 
peduneulated and ereét. ‘I'he calyx is cylindrical, with 
five teeth. Corolla tubular at the base, spreading above 
in five lobes. Inside of the tube are five stamina and a 
pistil, stigma globular. The fruit is a capsule cylindrical, 
one celled, many seeded, opening at the top, with ten 
teeth. 

It is the Emblem of VERNAL DELIenT. 
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Last Valentine’s day, A Gipsy in the wood, 
Came a letter so gay, Said she'd tell me something. good, 
With hearts above, around and below, For his name began with an O, 
With hearts above and below; His name began with an O; 
“Oh, I love you, dearest maid, And he’d surely marry me, 
But to tell you, I’m afraid,” For it was his destiny, 
Now whoever so has said, Now whoever this can be, 
I should very much like to know; I should very much like. to know; 
I should very much like to know, I should very much like to know, 
Whoever it was said so, Whose name it begins with an O, 
I should very much like to know, I should very much like to know, 
I should yery much like to know, ti 


1 should yery much like to know. 
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There is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill! 

A voice that speaketh every where, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still. : 








THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
When morn is smiling o’er the hills, 
And throwing round her mantle gay, 
On rocks, and dales, and wand’ring riils, 
And looks o’er every dewy way ; 
At the beginning of the day, 
When all is silent—all is still, 
In sleep £ will no longer stay 
But seek Mount Zion’s holy hill. 


Again when evening twilight beams, 
And o’er the earth’s a pensive gloom, 
Or on the gently flowing streams 
Plays with its smiling face the moon; 
In secret, thinking of the tomb 
And closing of this mortal life, 
Let me enjoy in prayer the boon 
That comes from heaven, devoid of strife. 
FINGAL. 





TO . 
fn the sunny time of childhood, 
When life was in its dawn; 
And we both were light and juyous 
As the swiftly bounding fawn ; 
Our hearts were knit together 
By a deep and tender tie, 
Nor deemed we then that ever 
Our infant loves could die. 





We knew not then what changes 
; Time, in his flight, might bring, 

For our souls were full of gladness 
As young birds on the wing! 

And when our little arms embrac’d 
And met our mutual eyes, 

ow could we think a tempter 
Would roar our paradise, 


Alas! when life was older, 

‘ And thou toyonth wert grown; 

Phy beauty crowds attracted, 

Then 1 was left alone: 

T 0 vows of love thou listen’d 
From other lips than mine, 

And seemed as if thou wish’d to break 
My heart—so wholly thine. 


Phy smile wax’d faint and fainter, 
Uhen chang’d into a frown; 

And from thy voice the tenderness 
That mark’d it onee was gone— 
saw the change in silence, 

And though my heurt was pain’d; 
nd my spirit griew’d in sadness, 
J never once complain’d. 








Nor will I now thou, false une, 
Thy fickleness upbraid, 
I only ask thee to behold 
The wreck which thou hast made: 
Look on my prospects wither’d, 
My youske all wan and sere; 
And on the ruin thou hast wrought, 
Perchance thou’lt shed a tear. M. 


MUSIC. 
There isa charm in music’s sound, 

That swells the heart with wild delight; 
Oh ! if on earth pure joy is found, 

Tis when the eye is glancing bright— 
And the full soul is rapt and fir’d, 

With high and glorious feeling— 
By music’s heay’nly strains inspir’d, 

{In rich ton’d rapture pealing. 


There is a note—a melting tone 
That tells of by-gone happiness, 

Of brightest hopes that long have flown, 
And left us lone and pitiless; 

It thrills the soul with deeper woe 
Than words can tell, or fancy paint ; 

The burning tear, the anguish slow, 
Bespeak this sad and solemn plaint. 


’Tis then the spirit soars on high, 

And mingled feelings that bar control, 
Heaving the breast with many a sigh, 

Steal sweetly o’er the bursting soul. 
O then the mind doth revel so free, 

Holding sweet converse with things above ; 
It shakes from it all mortality, 

And feels unutterable love. 


When softly breathes the mellow flute, 
In pensive sadness on the gale, 
Has not thy soul with rapture mute, 
Fondly hung on the witching tale / 
Or when the harp’s high sounding fit, 
Strikes wildly on the listening wind— 
Has not thy spirit follow’d it, 
And left the woridly far behind ? 


Oh tell me if there breathes a man 
Who hath not felt its magic sweet! 
Along whose pulses never ran 
The madly theobbing joyous beat ; 
Whose soul was never “* tempest tost” 
By music’s stirring melody; 
While thoughts of earth were wholly lost 
Amid the thrilling minstrelsy. TULLY. 


HOME. 
’Tis sweet to tread the mountains high, 
And hear the breezes *neath us sigh ; 
*Lis sweet to cast the eye below, 
Where oranges luxuriant grow, 
Tis sweet mid seenes like these to roam ; 
But sweeter far to glide towards home‘ 


When far away o’er seas we’ve dwelt, 

And ne’er sweet Friendship’s balm have felt, 
What sweet emotions fill the heart, 

When for our native land we start, 

And then, O think what feelings come, 
When we behold our friends—our home! 


But soft! there is another sea, 
Divides us from eternity, 

O’er this we all alike must sail ; 

But who returns to tell his tale 

Of wonders seen !—T his ocean’s foam 
Wafis man to an eternal home ! 
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Last Valentine’s day, 

Came a letter so gay, 

With hearts above, around and below, 
With hearts above and below; 

“ Oh, I love you, dearest maid, 
But to tell you, I’m afraid,” 
Now whoever so has said, 

I should very much like to know; 
I should very much like to know, 
Whoever it was said so, 

I should very much like to know, 
I should yery much like to know. 





.. Whose name it 


3. 
A Gipsy in the wood, 
Said she'd tell me something good, , 
For his name began with an O, 
His name began with an O; 
And he’d surely marry. me,” 
For it was his destiny, 
Now whoever this can be, 
I should very much like. to know; 
I should very much like to know, 
ins with an O, 
I should very nauch like to know, 
1 should yery much like to know... 
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There is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill! 

A voice that speaketh every where, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air! 
A tongue that’s never still. : 








THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


When morn is smiling o’er the hills, 
And throwing round her mantle gay, 
On rocks, and dales, and wand’ring riils, 
And looks o’er every dewy way ; 
At the beginning of the day, 
When all is silent—all is still, 
In sleep f will no longer stay 
But seek Mount Zion’s holy hill. 


Again when evening twilight beams, 
And o’er the earth’s a pensive gloom, 
Or on the gently flowing streams 
Plays with its smiling face the moon; 
In secret, thinking of the tomb 
And closing of this mortal life, 
Let me enjoy in prayer the boon 
That comes from heaven, devoid of strife, 
FINGAL. 





TO——. 
In the sunny time of childhood, 
When life was in its dawn; 
And we both were light and juyous 
As the swiftly bounding fawn ; 
Our hearts were knit together 
By a deep and tender tie, 
Nor deemed we then that ever 
Our infant loves could die. 


We knew not then what changes 
Time, in his flight, might bring, 
For our souls were full of gladness 

As young birds on the wing! 
And when our little arms embrac’d 
And met our mutual eyes, 
How could we think a tempter 
Would rar our paradise, 


Alas! when life was older, 
And thou toyonth wert grown; 
Thy beauty crowds attracted, 
Then 1 was left alone : 
To vows of love thou listen’d 
From other lips than mine, 
And seemed as if thou wish’d to break 
My heart—so wholly thine. 


Thy smile wax’d faint and fainter, 
‘Then chang’d into a frown, 
And from thy voice the tenderness 
That mark’d it once was gone— 
I saw the change in silence, 
And though my heart was pain’d; 
And my spirit griev’d in sadness, 
J never once complain’d. 
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Nor will I now thou, false one, 
Thy fickleness upbraid, 
I only ask thee to behold 
The wreck which thou hast made: 
Look on my prospects wither’d, 
My youth all wan and sere; 
And on the ruin thou hast wrought, 
Perchance thou’lt shed a tear. M. 


MUSIC. 
There isa charm in music’s sound, 

That swells the heart with wild delight; 
Oh ! if on earth pure joy is found, 

’Tis when the eye is glancing bright— 
And the fuil soul is rapt and fir’d, 

With high and glorious feeling— 
By music’s heay’nly strains inspir’d, 

In rich ton’d rapture pealing. 


There is a note—a melting tone 
That tells of by-gone happiness, 

Of brightest hopes that long have flown, 
And left us lone and pitiless; 

It thrills the soul with deeper woe 
Than words can tell, or fancy paint ; 

The burning tear, the anguish slow, 
Bespeak this sad and solemn plaint. 


Tis then the spivit soars on high, 

And mingled feelings that bar control, 
Heaving the breast with many a sigh, 

Steal sweetly o’er the bursting soul. 
O then the mind doth revel so free, 

Holding sweet converse with things above ; 
It shakes from it all mortality, 

And feels unutterable love. 


When softly breathes the mellow flute, 
In pensive sadness on the gale, 
Has not thy soul with rapture mute, 
Fondly hung on the witching tale ? 
Or when the harp’s high sounding fit, 
Strikes wildly on the listening wind— 
Has not thy spirit follow’d it, 
And left the woridly far behind ° 


Oh tell me if there breathes a man 
Who hath not felt its magic sweet! 
Along whose pulses never ran 
The madly throbbing joyous beat ; 
Whose soul was never “* tempest tost” 
By music’s stirring melody ; 
While thoughts of earth were wholly lost 
Amid the thrilling minstrelsy. TULLY. 





HOME. 
’Tis sweet to tread the mountains high, 
And hear the breezes ’neath us sigh ; 
*Tis sweet to cast the eye below, 
Where oranges luxuriant grow, 
*Tis sweet mid seenes like these to roam ; 
But sweeter far to glide towards home ‘ 


When far away o’er seas we’ve dwelt, 

And ne’er sweet Friendship’s balm have felt, 
What sweet emotions fill the heart, 

When for our native land we start, 

And then, O think what feelings come, 
When we behold our friends—our home! 


But soft ! there is another sea, 
Divides us from eternity, 

O’er this we all slike must sail; 
But who returns to tell his tale 
Of wonders seen !—T his ocean’s foam 
Wafis man to an eternal home! 
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TO THE DEITY. 


O thou, who hung with mighty hand 
This air, this ocean, and this land 
In void and vasty space ; 
Mid clouds, where awful thunders roll, 
And lightnings leap from pole to pole, 
Thee, O Most High, we trace. 


We hear thee in the morning breeze, 
We see thee in the towering trees, 
That lift their heads to Heav’n; 
And in the eagle that enshrouds 
His pinions in the dusky clouds, 
By furious whirlwinds driv’n. 


We trace thee in the fragrant flower, 
That blushes in the ambrosial bower 
And in the silver dew, 
In Summer’s sheaf of golden grain, 
In rich and rosy fruit again, 
Thy form, O God, we view. 


In all the insects of the air, 

The fishes that the flood doth bear, 
Thy presence still we trace; 

To all that fly, or creep, or walk, 

To all that sing, or howl, or talk, 
Extends thy glorious grace. 


When midnight, with her rayless robe, 

Enshrouds in gathering gloom the globe, 
And silence stills the air; 

Or when Sol, searing night away, 

Hangs high in Heav’n the lamp of day, 
Thou art still every where. 


The earth and all the orbs that roll, 
Ev’n to the centre of the whole, 

O God, thy presence own ; 
Thy finger motion gives or none, 
Thou hast an eye in every one, 

On every one a throne. 


We see the flaming comet fly 
Millions of miles along the sky, 
And there thy finger see; 
Yea, where old Saturn’s dim light eurls, 
And all those glittering groups of werlds 
Fill up immensity. 


Thou art the source of gravity, 
Attraction is but pow’r from thee, 
Thy finger moves the whole; 
Thou art of all that fill the skies, 
To where the solar system flies, 

The centre and the soul. 


MILFORD BARD. 





SONNET TO HEALTH. 


How lovely is thy smile, sweet pure eyed Health, 
The stern affliction’s vietims never know, 
The earth’s most envied joys can ne’er bestow, 
Nor all the pleasures of unbounded wealth. 


Of what avail is wealth to him on whom 
The hand of dire disease has heav’ly prest, 
Who, with each varied ill of life distrest, 

Can hope for no repose but in the tomb? 


Within the bosom free from ‘ earking care,” 
Where conscious peace and innocence reside, 
There, most of all, thou lovest to abide, 
Join’d with sweet content, thou mak’st thy dwelling 
there. 
Then, child of temperance, comé and live with me, 
And I'll be happy here while blest with thee. R. 
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Let 
TO HUMOUR. Abo 
Though troubies wrinkle o’er the brow, Wh 
And sorrows chill the heart, rpm 
And Hope can searcely point a joy whi 
That future may impart— 
‘Though prest with cares, though sunk in pain, 
The saddest must be gay, 
When Humour takes a mirthful flight, 
And bears our hearts away. Aso 
The brow is smooth’d, the heart is warm’d, : .. 
And Hope, in loveliest smiles, 4 Wit 
Beckons from prospects seeming near, 
To pleasure and her wiles. 3 As ¢ 
Oce moment Humour wakes to mirth : A 
Repays a year of pain; j A 
For tells it not, though sunk in grief, , Tho 
We may know joy again? H. Suel 
M 
TO THE OCEAN. T 
* ulla.” j rhe 
Occurrit tellus; maria undique, et undique coelum. S 
P Virg. mar. neid Lib. 5. 5 C 


Wild and resistless tide !—thine ebb and flow, 
Moan above thousands, in their dreamless rest; 

In thy dark mazes faded, long ago.— 

Cast on thy heaving and ineonstant breast ! 

Wild shrieks, and loud, from tremulous despair 
O’er thy deep cells, have pierced the midnight air. 


How oft hath sorrow poured a voice of wail 

Above thy billows, thoa mysterious deep ! 

Lost were its echoes in the sounding gale— 

Unmarked the streaming tears that love might weep: 

When none the pallid brow of fear might see,— 

Save by the lightning’s gleam, o’er dark waves boun- 
ding free. 


What though bright pearls are in thy silent caves, 
Beaming, but not in sunlight;—for the day 

Pours not its splendour to their twilight—graves, 
Where the dim shoals of gliding monsters play ; 
What though the coral, and the rubies, lie 

In thy far depths, thou lone immensity ? 


What though proud ophir’s gold may gem the sand— 
Clear shells, and weeds, that slumber in thy breast— 
Agate, and amber, from the diamond land— 

There may their richness and their splendours rest! 
A troublous gloom enshrouds their glory now ; 

And o’er them heaves thy wild, unceasing flow. 


Ah! other pearls have to thy bosom fled— 
Bright, pensive eyes, which diamonds outshone, 
Purer than sapphire on the waste sands spread >— 
And the rich locks of many a lovely one ;— 
Thou hast thy rubies—but, the faded dead— 

Oh! what are they, but pearls remembered ! 


The onyx slumbers in thy restless tide— 

Its rays beam dimly in the stillness there ; 

And buds of youth, cut off in being’s pride, 

While half their treasures undiscovered were ; 

Hearts, that were mines of tenderness more pure 
than gold; 

Who may thy tales, thou stormy deep! unfold ? 


How has the fearful spirit o’er thee pour’d 

Loud prayers to him who rules the Ocean’s flow, 

While through the abyss of heaven thy whirlwinds 
roar’d, 

And wreathed thy troubled waves, their foam below; 

Love, faded love, is in thy warring breast ; 

Give back their ashes to a peaceful rest. 
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Let musing friendship plant the cypress shades 
Above their tombs, on the green, quiet land, 
Where the night breezes, from the wood arcades, 
Steal, with their echoes and their whispers bland ; 
Let filial sorrow nurse the yew by them, 
While young affection pours its requiem. ILUS. 





SONNET. 
TO MY DOG CARLO. 


As oft returning home at eventide 
With weary steps, my daily labour done, 
To meet thy master thou wilt quickly ran, 
With cheerful mien, and gambol at his side. 


As often, Carlo, as I meet thee there, 

A hearty welcome I am sure to find ; 

And if my hand but stroke thee fondly, kind, 
Those looks do more than gratitude declare. 


Such fond endearments ’tis that renders home 
More sweet than any place on earth beside ; 
They make our young affections there abide, 
rhough to far distant countries we may roam ; 
Should I, my faithful friend, thy death survive, 
Cherish’d, thy memory still within my heart shall 
live. 4:3. DB, 


TO HEALTH.—A FRAGMENT. 


Why, lovely maid with laughing eye, 
Dost thou my earnest prayer deny ; 
Why am I, in this luckless hour, 
Deprived of thy enlivening power ? 

I who was once a favor’d child, 
Possessed of all thy blessings mild ; 
Who laughed and sung in frolie play, 
And gladly hail’d the coming day ; 
Past each gay hour in sweet employ, 
While every pulse beat high with joy; 
But now alas! those days are gone, 
Pale melancholy reigns alone ; 

My sunken eye and pallid cheek 

The power of fell disease bespeak. 


JUAN, 


SOLITUDE. 
Written inthe Country. 


Retired far from the noise and strife, 
The busy, restiess cares of life, 
How dearly do I love to rove 

In solitude’s sequestered grove ! 


Here, distant from the haunts of men, 

I seek some lone and silent glen, 

Where no obtrusive step is nigh 

To break upon my revery. 

Here, most from passion’s storms secure, 
That to sin’s hideous gulf allure, 

The soul, before confined, is free 

To contemplate futurity. 


And here, where scarce a breeze now blows 
To ruffle nature’s still repose, ' 
Let me with rapture oft repair 

The sweets of solitude to share. 


Yes, when life’s joys and vanity 

No more possess a charm for me; 

When youthful vigor passes by 

And weak decrepitude draws nigh, 

Then to some lonely woodland spot, 
Contented with the humblest lot, 

Resigned and cheerful would I fly, 

In peaceful comfort there to die. R. 








THE PARTING BRIDE. 
Thy hour hath come, young bride, thy parting hour, 
When fate must bind thee to another power, 
And the lov’d shadow of a parent's wing, 
No more can aid thy playful wandering, 
No more can view thy young and guileless joy, 
Nor ward those ilis which innocenee annoy.— 
Why dost thou weep? it isa happy spring 
That many another hour of love will bring, 
And higher pleasures than thou yet hast known, 
Why dost thou weep? thou art noi yet alone.— 
Canst thou not banish that unbidden tear, 
And be the joyous thing thou should’st appear ? 
Canst thou not check those soul dissolving sighs, 
And bid the temper of the mind arise? 
Away, thy husband waits: away to tread, 
His soil, his clime, thy native land instead : 
Didst thou not choose? then ratify thy choice, 
And feel each fibre of thy soul rejoice. 


Alas! young bride, thou hast not yet the power 

To exile griet; it is thy natal dower; 

The heart must beat when homes blest scenes reeede, 
And the torn feelings, rack’d to anguish, bieed ; 

Shall thine escape? ah! view those features now, 
Thy streaming eye, thy agonized brow,— 

Yet this is light to what thy senses feel, 

Thou would’st, young bride, but canst not, all conceal. 
Thou’rt not alone in sorrow ; look around, 

And see the many forms, which grief hath found ; 
Look, (if thou canst,) upon thy mother’s woe, 
Deeper than that which racks thy spirit so ; 

Her loss, unlike to thine, has nought of gain 

To overpay with bliss, the hour of pain, 

No dearer self, like that which weleome’s thee, 

But silent, lone, and viewless misery.— 

Look on thy father’s brow; bends not that soul, 
Which yet hath held itsstern and high control ? 
Sinks not its firm, and steady feeling now, 

Beneath the weight of this o’erwhelming blow? 


Away, young bride, this soon shall pass from thee, 
And future joy repay thy misery ; 

Thy guileless heart, thy young and budding charms, 
Pass to another’s long expectant arms, 

And all of earth, that has the power to bless, 
Reward thy young and gentle loveliness.— 

Away, to other climes, away, away, 

Thy lover waits thee with impatient stay, 

Within his heart, thy treasured faith shall keep, 

Its holy vigils, till th’ eternal sleep ;— 

There let thy tears of grief be ever shed 

When mem’ry brings to view thy pleasures fled. 
And place each scion of thy sorrows there, 

Whil’st thought of thine may love’s pure image wear, 
Whilst virtue’s smile to thy young heat is given, 
And earth retains thee, from thy native Heaven. 


ORASMYN. 





SONG. 
Tell me where has my lover flown, 
Say, whither wanders he? 
A voice oft whispers to mine ear 


' He’ll ne’er return to me. 


Ah, cruel was he thus to leave 
Her he did once adore ! 
Too cruel, he deserted me— 
I ne’er shall see him more. 


And now neglected and despised, 
Here will f mourn and sigh— 
Till, wearied with the ills of life, 
I lay me down and die. R, 
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SUN SET. 


How sweet the last ray of the sun 
As leaving the realms of the west, 

When after his course he has run 
He sinks in the heavens to rest. 


How rich is the edge of that cloud 
That’s tinged with the last setting ray, 

Which circles, as does the pale shroud, 
The corpse of this perishing clay. 


Thus sweetis the rest of the good, 
Whene’er they retire from this world, 

And over death’s cold, chilling flood, 
New scenes to their sight are unfurl’d. 


So blest is their even of life, 
And from their repose doth arise 
An incense unmingled with strife, 
Above to the courts of the skies. 


FINGAL, 





HEAVEN. 
There is a calm and peaceful spot 


Beyond this world of grief and anguish, 


Where wintry tempests echo not, 
And light and glory never languish. 


And in that fair and happy land, 
Spirits of love and bliss are dwelling; 

And sweet from many a seraph band, 
The anthems of delight are swelling. 


And death far distant frowns in vain 
Upon those spirits bright and pure ; 

And sees their glory still remain, 
From all his dark assaults secure. 





TO BEAUTY. 


The morn is up ! wake, Beauty, wake ! 
The flower is on the lea, 
The blackbird sings within the brake, 
The thrush is on the tree ; 
Forth to the balmy fields repair, 
And let the breezes mild 
Lift from thy brow the falling hair, 
And fan my little chila— 
Yet if thy step be ’mid the dews, 
Beauty ! be sure to change your shoes! 


Tis noon! the butterfly springs up, 
High from her couch of rest, 
And scorns the little blue-bell cup 
Which all night long she press’d. 
Away ! we'll seek the walnut’s shade, 
And pass the sunny hour, 
The bee within the rose is laid, 
And veils him in the flower; 
Mark not the lustre of his wing, 
Beauty! be careful of his sting! 


*Tis eve! but the retiring ray 
A halo deigns to cast 
Round scenes on which it shone all day, 
And gilds them to the last; 
Thus, ere thine eyelids close in sleep, 
Let Memory deign to flee 
Far o’er the Mountain and the deep, 
To cast one beam on me! 
Yes, Beauty ! ’tis mine inmost prayer— 
But don’t forget to curl your hair! 


oe 


R. H 


’ 

















eee a) 
THE PUZZLER. 
A REBUS. —; 


An element needful to life’s preservation, 
A word signifying an equivocation, 
A cardinal point from whence come the warm breezes, 
The state in which water is found when. it freezes, 
Somewhat we all seck for but oftentimes miss it, 
A lady’s retort when a kiss you solicit, 
The miser’s delight and superior idol, 
A sharp little member we often should bridle, 
A person presiding by public permission, 
And somewhat occasion’d by constant collision; 
If your happy genius now can elicit 
The word correspondent with each line, explicit,— 
The initials will show, with a slight transposition, 
A name that’s rever’d by each rank and gages 
pe '° D. 





CHARADE. 


In the vaults above, 

In the deep beneath, 
They fable my First to dwelk 
“ Second is ocean’s floor, 

Vhen no gales breathe 

The billows to swell: 
My Whole enables human skill 
To guide an element at will. 











METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1828. 

Taken at Marfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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72 | 76] 83 | 80 | 83 | 81 | Changeable. 
Tha 711 77178 | 73 172.1 Faw. 


66 | 66 | 67 | 68 | 67 | 66 | Fair. 

58 | 60] 66 | 69 | 67 | 65 | Fair. 

52] 58} 69 | 72 | 70 | 66 } Fair. 

58 | 60-]°70-| 73 | 72 | 68 | Fair. 

62 | 64] 72 | 75 | 74 | 72) Fair. 

68 | 68 | 71 5 | 65 | 64 | Changeable. 
60 | 624 66 | 70 | 66 | 65 | Fair. 

55 | 57 | 68 | 71 | 67 | 66} Fair. 

56] 60] 70 | 75 | 74 | 71 | Fair. 

67 | 75 | 79 }°77 | 74) Pair. 

66 | 71 | 80 | 78 | 77 | 76 | Changeable. 
70} 71) 70 | 71 | 71 | 71 | Rainy. 

69 | 70 | 74 | 76 | 75 | 74] Cloudy. 

70 | 72)}76|78 | 76 | 74] Cloudy. 

70} 71 | 75 | 76 | 75 | 73 | Cloudy. 

68 | 71 | 74 | 75 | 741) 72] Pair. 

19 | 67|69|76|78 | 76174) Pair. 

68 | 72] 75 | 77 | 76 | 74] Fair. 

68 | 71 | 74 | 76 | 76) 75] Fair. 
72175 | 81 | 83 | 82 | 80] Fair. 
74 | 74 | 73 | 72 | 71) Rainy. 
65 | 65 | 74| 78 | 76173] Fair. 

65 | 66 | 75 | 79 | 77 | 75] Fair. 
62 | 64] 74 | 75 | 73 | 69 | Pair. 
27 | 60 | 61 | 73 | 75 | 73 | 70] Fair. 
28 | 67 | 68 | 68 | 69 | 68 | 65 | Fair. 
29 | 60 | 62 | 71 | 72 | 70 | 67 | Fair. 
30 | 61 | 62 | 64 | 66 | 65 | 65 | Cloudy. 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick wall 
with a full Southern exposure. F 
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